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INTRODUCTION 

Purposes and t)bjectives of the Workshop 

.The initials "RUPS" stand for Research Utilizing Problem Solving process • 
There are two purposed to the RUPS wo- f shop. One is to try out the steps of 
the RUPS process as d way o^ working toward improvements in the school 

setting, the second is to try out some ways of increasing teamwork skills. 

' \ 

Innovations in education are ei^ierging at a rapid pace. Experimentation 
and research are producing a vast amount of resources for improving the ^> 
quality of education. New kinds of curriculum and instructional approaches are 

beipg developed^. It is becoming increasingly feasible to provide Jteachtng 

J? 

strategies that make use of a multituue of resources and guarantee learner 
outcomes. Teachers in the past'^spent most of their time instrQctlng thf ir 

pupils. New materials and techniques will provide much of-thisJnstructior^ 

function more efficiently.. *In the iEiiture, educators will Be freer to attend to 
the functions of problem identification, analysis and resource utilization. These 
""ftinctions will increase the availability of problem solving processes and 
resources most relevant to the needs of teachers and learners at any moment. 
'Opportunities to learn problem solving processes and research utilization 
processes shall enable teachers to plan and manage learning experiences more 

» 

effectively. * t 

Research Utilizing Problem Solving provides administrators with ; . 
competencies in: . . . ^ ' 

- Applying four guideline criteria for writing a problem statement 

- Paraphrasing in Interpersonal communications ] 

12 . 
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- Using the force field diagnostic techrique 

- Selecting and creating instruments for data gathering 

- Diagnosing teamwork relrvtionships 

- Spotting and analyzing major results in data collected 

- Identifying one^s personal style of operationalizing dlmensicis 
of teamwork behaviors , - , 

- Utilizing concepts and skills of giving and receiving feedback * 

' " . ? * 

- Using criteria for deriving implications from research findings 

- Brainstorming action alternatives to meet implications derived 
from findings ^ 

- Applying guidelines for planning and implementing.action 
alternatives^ 

- Identifying and evaluating small group dynainics 

- Planning a back home project 
^ ^ - Evaluating solution plans , 

/ ' - Conducting a back home HUPS project 

iifature of the Workshop i - 

-The Besearch Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS) instructional system gives 
administrators knowledge, skills and techniques in retrieving and utilizing knowledge 
while in thcT process of identifying and diagnosing educational problems and 
designing action plans to iresolve them* Evaluation becomes a pattern of 
repeated objective diagnosis in this process* The design calls for a five-day 
workshop followed by tw6 3-hour meetings while engaged in a back home application 
project using the RUPS process* Emphasis of the entire design-is on administrators 
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practicing their "do it" skills to perform the problem solving process. Continuous 
active participation is demanded by using a simulation situation in which the 
trainee "helps" a fictitious principal solve a problem using the RUPS model. 

In the simulation, the administrator-trainees will learn to use the RUPS 
model as they: 

help Mrs. Jones analyze her school situation in which the teachers 
apparently do not want to share information; select data gathering 
. instruments and process results of data gathered to rediagnose the 
problem; and create a plan to enable the faculty to become more 
actively involved. 

The basic. learning group is a sextet in which administrators train each 
other using criteria provided in the materials. A workshop leader gives 
instructions from a manual guiding administrator-trainees through the design. 
The workshop leader n^eds to be familiar with the materials and design, but 
does not need to be an expert in the RUPS process. 



Workshop Participants . 

This workshop is designed for administrators. Reactions to the training 
have been extremely positive when the majority of participants are administrators. 
There can be added benefits for team problem solving when a minority of other 
roles are included in a workshop. Such roles have included teachers, curriculum 
supervisor^, teacher's aides, secretaries, custodians, cooks and students. 

i 

Given the focus in this set of training materials, the majority of participants in 
a workshop should be administrators. Other versions of this RUPS training 
design hive been created for such populations as classroom teachers and 
ESEA Title I Advisory Committees. 
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Expected Outcomes 

A detailed technical report' of the evaluation of the original classroom 
version of this training design is available from the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. An addendum to this report has been prepared which 
speaks directly to the use and expected results of the administrators version. 
This administrators version is identical in content and design to the classroom 
version with the exception of the simulation and data gathering instruments. 
There focus on administrative and faculty concerns instead of classroom Issues. 
The resource book for this version, Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools , 
emphasizes administrative issues. Data collected at workshops using the 
administrators version indicate that results and evaluation of the classroom 
version can be generalized to Ihe administrators version. The following- 
information contained in this introduction applies to either version of the 
RUPS system. 

Approximately 95 percent of the participants of a RUPS workshop can be 
expected to react positively to their experience in it. Conditions for this 
expectation are that the participants do not already have the competencies 
being trained for, have an appropriate expectation of the substance and 
nature of the training and a desire to be involved in the workshop. 

A , significant increase can be expected in both ••knowing'* and "doing*' 
competencies for^ the training objectives listed above. If the back home school 
setting supports application of these skills, expectations can include increased 
teamwork and objective data gathering in problem solving efforts that demonstrate 
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educational improvements. Such improvements have ranged from increased 

sharing of classroom Innovations among teachers to increased rates of spelling 

achievement by inner city, second grade pupils. 

In the months following completion of the training, administrators can be 
expected to report they have become aware of many more needs for improvement 
than was true earlier. Also, they should report increased confidence in dealing 
with problems of working toward these improvements, of approaching others 
to work collaboratively toward these improvements, and of recognizing 
objectively what they do and do not know about a problem situation. 
Setting Up the Workshop " ^ « 

Setting«ift> a workshop is not complex but its success and effectiveness 
depend upon several fetors. ^ 

1« The participants need to be involved. It is best if they have 

volunteered to be included in the workshop. It is crucial that they 
iiave a correct understanding of wh^t the workshop is about and the 
way it is conducted. The basic work group of the workshop design 
includes six members. It is important that there be a total group 
which is a multiple of six. These work groups cannot be smaller ~ 
than six. Some may have seven or eight If absolutely necessary, 
but this Is awkward and not advised. It Is absolutely essential that 
all participants be present for every session of the workshop. The 
design Is sequential and cumulative and many exercises depend on 
roles for trios and sextets*. One leader can work with a total group 
as large as thirty. It Is recommended, however, the total group 
not exceed twenty-^four and advisable that ozily twelve participants be 
Included the first time an Individual Is attempting the leader role. 

2. Be sure all leaders are experienced with the system. These 
materials are not meant to be used by persons who have not, 
themselves, experienced the training as a workshop participant.* 
Without experience one can expect to have difficulty understanding 
some of the materials and knowing how to respond ap.oroprlately to 
participant needs. 
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3. Adequate time is needed to obtain and arrange all the necessary 
materials and equipment prior td the workshop. The leader must 
prepare charts in.advance of each session as well as arrange 
handout materials. Timing for such preparation must be carefiilly 
considered. Be sure it is clear who is to be responsible for each 

" such'task. 

4. Be sure an adequate time schedule has been specified and agreed to 
by all parties concerned. This training sequence cannot be altered 
without grave risk of jeopardizing the reactions and outcomes for 

^ participants. The continuity that builds up in the design is extremely 
Important; outcomes are best when the training for the first fourteen 
subsets can take place within a time block of five straight days. 
Two blocks of two and one-half days each, scheduled one week apart 
is a feasible alternative. Greater division between training sessions 
is not wise. Arrangement for the two 3-hour follow through sessions 
of Subsets XV and XVI are essential ^ attaining the outcome of 
quality back home application. Illustration of an ideal time schedule 
for the ei^re workshop, including the follow through sej?.sions, 
appears below. 

Illustration of a Typical RUPS Workshop Time Schedule: 



8:30 am 
to 
12:00 



1:15 pm 
to 
5:00 



Mon.(8/23) 


Tues (8/24) 


Wed (8/25) 


Thurs (8/26) 


Fri (8/27). 


Subset I 


Subset V 


Subset IX 


Subset xn 


Subset XIV 


Subset n 


Subset VI 


Subset X 














END 


Subset m 


Subset Vn 


Subset XI 


Subset xm 








[end at 4:00) 


(end at 4:00) 




Subset IV 


Subset vm 

L - „ 









Follow Through ^essloBS! 



2:30 pm 
to 

5:45 



Wed (9/16) 



Subset XV 



2:30 pm 
to 

5:30 



Wed (10/6) 



Subset XVI 
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5. The physical setting of the workshop ts Important. There should 
be easily movable chairs and tables for trios and sextets to group 
and regroup themselves into varyln/j arrangements throughout the 
course of the workshop. The room should be large enough for the 
entire group to divide into trios that c3n talk and work simultaneously 
without bothering each other. All trios and/or sextets must be able 
to work in the same room so the workshop leader can keep time for ^ 
exercises and give instructions to all. 

Conducting the Workshop 

The leader^s job is carefully described in this manual. The leader gives 

directions^ passes out materials, presents charts show^g the agenda of each 

subset and clarifying certain instructions, operates a tape recorder in early 

subsets, keens time for exercijses, and occasionallyjeads a group discussion 
concerning progress of the workshop. 

The design does not c^l for the leader to be an expert in either the RUPS 
process or. teamwork^skills. The leader is never called upon to provide a 

\ 

function of instructing the participants in the skills^ they are learning. The 
xxeeded expertise is provided in the materials. The function of instructing is. 
provided by the participants fojr each other in the exercises; The workshop 
leader will be most helpful to the participants by acting as a master of 
ceremonies facilitating their learning experiences rather than as an expert or 
an instructor^ 

The sections of this manual titled Instructional Strategy provide 
detailed suggestions for giving directions* It is expected the leader will 
become fatniliar enough with these directions so he can.deliver them briefly 
in his own style. It is not intended that the leader read these directions to the 
participants, but rather that he phrai^e them in his own words. Many of the 
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directions are on handouts which the particip^ts can read. The leader should 
strive to keep his remarks brief and be more of a clarifler of directions than 
a giver of them. ^ 

Keeping time is a major task of the workshop leader. He can expect 
some expressions of frustration concerning going too fast or too slow. Until 
he becomes thoroughly familiar with the training design, it is recommended 
that he adhere quite closely to the suggested times. These times will need to 
be adjusted somewhat according to what happens in the workshop. Only 
experience can help the leader learn to be appropriately flexible about these 
variations in timing. In most cases, there are important rationales for staying 
quite close to the suggested times. t 

Occasionally, there may be timing problems or reactions of some 
participants that cause the workshop leader to consider making changes in the 
training, design. Unless the leader has had considerable experience in designing 
and conducting this kind of process-oriented training, Itls strongly advised that 
he not attempt to alter or adapt the recommended design. Success of some of 
the exercises, such as those concerning the "concept of feedback, depend 
heayliy on the sequence of prior exercl^^R. Negative reactions can result when 
they are used out of context. Otfier exercises are althost sure to gain positive 
reactions from partlclptots when used alone, but contribute little to real 
educational Improvement unless used appropriately In the total context of the 
RUPS model. Shortened versions of the RUF« training, while well received,- 
greatly reduce the probability of achieving the ultimate outcomes which can be 
expected from the total design. . 
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Introduction 

' The workshop leader should be careful to avoid defending the design to 
participants who feel critical at times during the training. There are many 
possibly valid reasons for a participant to feel critical occasionally. There 
are also possibly ijdiosyncratic reasons for some individuals to be critical. 
The design provides adequate opportunities for most individuals to work 
through their needs to express criticism, while devoting most of their energies 
to increasing desired competencies. In most cases, the leader can be of 
greatest aid to participants by simply accepting the validity of their critical- 
feelings, expressing the hope that they will find the next stages of the workshop ' 
to^ more desirable, and moving ahead with the design as directed. 

There Is anTntentlonal "discovery" element to this design. Evaluation 
has shown that a majority of partlclpantsleel confused at one or another point, 
but arrive at the dawning of a personalized comprehension at someTater poln^. 
This effect Is Intentional and desired; It Is believed to Increase the probability 
of later Implementation of what is learned more than would be the case in a 
seemingly clearer, more didactic training design. 

The statements of rationale given for each step of each subset can help 
the workshop leader anticipate possible participant difficulties and consider the 
most helpful Ways to react. Note especially the cautions in the rationale and 
directions about times to avoid defending the design or the "correctness" of 
the materials' for ' the »»Mrs. Jones" simulation. 

The workshop leader should distribute a set of materials to each participant 

at the beginning of the workshop. These Include the booklet on data gathering 

instruments (Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools ) and all the handouts 

.9 
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that will be needed except those which concern the simulation. These latter 

handouts (blue) are to be removed from each packet and distributed by the leader 

at the appropriate times indicated in the Instructional Strategy. 

* 

Arrangement of Materials 

Following the Introduction, this manual is arranged in accordance with 
the sequence of sbcteen subsets of the workshop design. Each subset begins 
with the Instructional Strategy. There is a listing of the steps to go through, 
the materials needed for each step, the approximate number of minutes each 
step should take and detailed directions that the leader is to give to the 
participants. There is also additional information concerning each subset. 
To aid the leader^s preparation, this includes a statement of purpose for the 
subset, the objectives, the rationale for why the step is included as it is found 
in this design, and a list of all the materials needed for the subset. A typescript 
of the tape recording of a faculty meeting at Mrs. Jones' school is available in 
Appendix A. 

Samples of information the workshop leader should have ready to display 
on large sheets of paper are labeled ^^Newsprint Sheet. The reason newsprint 
sheets of paper are used rather than a blacId)oard or overhead projector 
transparencies is that the informatidn ban be left hanging on the walls for 
rein^Qement as the workshop progresses. Display of those sheets which 
present the ^^^a helps clarify the overall design of the workshop as it unfolds. 
Also, these and some of the other sheets are referred to' several times. This 
is easiest to do if they a^r^eft on display. 
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Handouts used by the participants are also found with each subset in-the 
manualt The leader must note carefully which of these the participants have 
from the beginning (green) as compared to those which he is responsible for 
distributing at the moment of their use (blue). The leader has all of these — 
materials required for this training design bound sequentially together in his 
manual. Each packet of participant materials is unbound so it may be placed 
in a loose-leaf notebook* It is divided into two color-coded sections with the 
blue handouts together at the back of the packet. ^These blue handouts, then, 
can easily be removed from the packets by participants and given to the leader 
during the initial distribution of materials. As they are received, they can^e 
inserted in their appropriate places. . \ 
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SUBSET I: 

OBIENTATION 65 minutes 



P UBPOSE 

The activities in Subset I ,are designed'^to assure that participants have a 
correct expectatio.«i ccmceming the dual purpose of the workshop and the nature 
of the simulation which they are to ^'help Mrs. Jones/* and to form the basic 
work units of trios and sextets. ' ' 



OBJECTIVES r ^ 

Given the opportunity to discuss and ask. questions regarding Handouts HI and H2 
and Newsprint Sheet Nl» each participant ^11 be able to identify correctly the . 
dual purpose of the workshop and the idea of trying out the problem solving 
process in a simulation of yhelping Mrs. Jones. Permanent work units of trios 
and sextets will be established. Dates and hours of this particular workshop 
will ^sa be established. 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1. Newsprint Sheet Nl* of workshop themes should be ready for display. 

2. Newsprint Sheet N2 of the agenda for Subset I should be ready for display 
during Step 3. 

3. Tape recorder should be ready with the tape of Mrs. Jones and the faculty 
group. If for some reason you feel participants will not be able to hear 
the tape clearly^ refer them to the typescript in Appendix A to read while 

. the tape is playing during Step 7. 

4. Paper and pencils 

5. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 1: Purposes and Design of the RUPS Workshop 

Handout 2: RUPS Workshop Agenda 

Handout 3: Agei)da for Subset I: Orientation 

Handout 4: Assessment of Subset I: Orientation 



ERIC ' ' 
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SUBSET I 



SCHEDULE 

!• Introduce the 
two purposes 
of the workshop 



MINUTES RATIONALE 

10 Participants may have inappropriate ^ 

expectations of th^ purpose or the 
nature of the workshop. This tends to 
block active involvement. A chance for 
clarification and establishment of 
correct expectations may be extremely 
important for getting off to a good start. 
At the same time, it has been found that 
too detailed an explanation of the RUPS 
processes is meaningless or confusing 
^ at the beginning of the workshop. 

Presentation of the RUPS process is thus 
found in a later subset, after participants 
have experienced the first steps of the 
process. , , 



2. Review the 
time schedule 
, for the workshop 



10 



Having participants fill in dates and ^ 
times reinfoTCes their awareniesa of the 
agenda more actively than simply having 
them receive a preprinted sheet with 
the dates and times. It also allov/s 
opportunity for, participants to raise the 
possibility of shifts in the schedule and, 
thus, represents a higher degree of 
^...respect for their needs. 



3. Introduce the 
agenda for 
Subset I 



Having the participants review t]^e steps 
of the subset helps create a familiarity 
with the structure and appropriate 
expectations. Most of them probably 
will not understand some of the "Jargon" 
at fhis point. They will gradually 
achieve this understanding as the 
workshop progresses. It's better not 
to take too much time at this point 
attempting to explain what is to come. 
If asked to explain, . suggest that mbanings 
will become clear as they actually try 
things. 
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SUBSETI 

^ MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STflA^^Y 

Nit HI i. Hand o^tfie sets of written participant materials. 

TelPfhe participants that they must bring: the 
^ - materials to every workshop meeting. Then ask 
them to de&ch the blue sheets in their materials . 
and hand them in to you* These materials 
are to be handed out throughout the workshop 
• ^ when indicated in the instructional strategy* 

Now begin by referring to Nl, which you have 
prepared and put up in advance, to explain 
that there are' two' purposes to the workshop. 
Refer to HI and give the participants time to read it* 
^ Ask if there are questions. . Respond briefly to any 
^ ' questions and then proceed to Step 2. 



H2 2. Refer to H2 explaining that this is the agenda for the 

entire workshop. Note that you have begun Subset I^ the 
Orientation, which will take about one hour* Have each 
pati:icipant complete the agenda by v/riting down the day 
and hours you plan lx> spend completing each subset. 



H3» N2 3* Refer to H3 and put up N2 to explain that this is the 
agenda for this first session of the workshop. Note 
that this Subset I session will last approximately 
another 45 minutes* 
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SUBSET I (continued) 



SCHEDULE 



MINUTES RATIONALE 



4. Meet Mrs. Jones 



* This early confrontation with "Mys* Jones^ 
m is intended to create ad involving reality 
accompanying the learning process of - - 
tlie workshop. It is to place participants . 
immediately in the actiye role of applying 
the process they will be learning* 



5, Divide into 
trios^ • . 



It is important that participants realize, 
-that these work units will be, maintained 
and that the reason for maintaining them 
is to build a continuiiy of working on 
teamwork relationships* 



6. Instruct 
trios to / 
form sex^ts 



?artict|>ants should realize that sextets 
also help to buUd teamwork relationships. 



7. Hear Mrs. Jones 
w again and some of 
her faculty 



15 



This begins the trios* involvement* 
together in working on the problem. 



8. Assessment 
. of Subset I 



Mastery of the major cognitive learnings 
is an important prerequisite from one 
subset to the next. It also should 
provide the individual cognitive 
guidelines to use in back home 
^applications. 



15 
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SUBSET I (cqntimed) 



MAl^RIAl/ . INSTRUCIIONALgTRATEGY 

Jipe 4. Explain that "Mrs. Jonea is coming in to tell you about 

Eecording ^ c^^ a problem she is having in her school and to ask 

for your 'help* " Play the tape recording through the 
. : first speaker (Mrs. Jones). Announce that participants 

. hear it again, but. first; subgroups need to be 
i:- formed. ~ 



5. Explain that participants are to group themselves in trios* 
Announce that these same trios^will be maintained as the 
, basic work groups for the entire workshop. As they select 
- two partners, emphasize, "You will stay in this trio 
throu^but the workshop. " (It tends to work tfest to have 
jpieople form trios with two people they know "least well," 
; unless you have a reason to do otherwise. ) (One or two 
quartets may be necessary when the total group is not 
divisible by three. Pairs or quintets will not work. ) 



6. Instruct each trio to pair itself with one other trio. Note 
tiiat any time small groups are called for or trios are 
asked to observe each cither, "Your trio is to pair 
npr with another tMo which you are to select now. 
These pairs of trios will be maintained throughout the 

. " workshop." Have them take a few minutes to get '^cquainted 
with each other in these small groups. 



Tape - 7. Araounce that Mrs. Jones, is coming back to teU about her 

Recording problem. This time^ some members of her faculty will 

also share their ideas pbout the problem. Participants 
are to have a brief discussion of what they hear as they 
, meet together in their small groups. 



H4 % , • 8. Refer to H4 and note that there will be a similar assessment 
handout at the end of each subsets Explain that the purpose 
of aissessment questions at the end of subsets is to assure 
ekch pari;icipant that he has mastered the major things 
* that he should know from that subset. Emphasize the 
importance of this mastering as a basis for moving to the 
.next subset. Have individuals cogiplete the question on H4. 



NEWSPBINT SHEET Nl 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint aixl have 
ready to use in Subset I, Step 1) 



THE TWO PURPOSES OF THIS WORKSHOP ARE: 



1. To try out a Research Utilizing Problem^olvlng (RUPS) 
process by "helping Mrs. Jones work on a problem she 
has in her school" 

2. * TO try out some ways of increasing teamwork skills 



A 
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HI 

HANDOUT 1 

PURPOSES AND DESIGN OF THE RUPS WORKSHOP 

The initials RUPS stood for Research Utilizing Pit)blem Solving process. 
There are two purposes to the RUPS workshop. One is to try out the steps 
of the RUPS process as a v.ay of working toward improvements in the classroom 
The second is to try out some ways of increasing teamwork skills.- 

Tou are asked to start out by pretending-that you have completed the 
workshop and have just arrived back at your own school district. Mrs. Jones 
is a principal in your district. She heard that you have just returned from a . . 
workshop on school problem solving* She believes 2^he has a problem with her 
, faculty this year! She is going to ask you to help her work toward improvement 
in her school problem situation. 

The design of the workshop gives you a chance to try out the Research 
Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS) process by going through it step by step 
as you "help Mrs. Jones" with her problem. Some of the time during the 
workshop you will be working on skills needed to carry out the RUPS process. 
At other times^ you will be working on your actual teamwork skills as you 
relate to each other in the workshop. At still other times you will find 
the purposes are combined as you are asked to look at teamwork skills while 
working on problem solving steps. 
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NEWSPMNT SHEET N2 

(Copy this sample on a laxge sheet of newsprint and have 
ready to use in Subset I, Step' 3) 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET I; ORIENTATION 



1. 


Introduce the two purposes 'of the workshop 


2. 


Review the time schedule for the workshop 


3. 


Introduce Subset I agenda 


4. 


Meet "Mrs. Jones" . 


5. 


Divide into trios 


L 


Trios form sextets 


7. 


Hear Mrs. Jones again and some of ttie teachers in 




her building 


8. 


Assessment 



m 

. HANDOUT 2 
RUPS WORKSHOP AGENDA 

The RUPS Workshop is divided into 16 different time blocks, or subsets. 
The titles of the subsets are listed below. Blank spaces are provided for 
you to write in the date and hours planned to complete the subset in this 
workshop. 

Date Hours Subget 

1. Orientation < 

, " 2. Identifying the problem 

% 3. Using Besearch About the Organization and 

Community.* 

^ 4. Diagnosis Using the Force Field Technique 

5. Dlagnosixig Teamwork Relationships 

J** 

^ 6. Data Gathering Skills 

^ 7. Selecting Tools for Data Collection 

^ . 8. Spotting Major Results in Data 

^ ' 9. Group Member Ratings 

^ 10. The Feedback Concept 

11. Deriving Implications and Action Alternatives^ 

from the Research Findings 

^ ' 12. Planning for Action ^ 

^ 13. Small Group Dynamics ' 

^ 14. Planning Your Back Home RUPS Project 

^ 15. Fofiow Through Session 1 

' 16. Follow Through Session 2 
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H3. 



HANDOUTS 
AGENDA FOR SUBSET I: ORIENTATION 

' - 

To assure^that participants have a correct expectation 
concerning the dual purpose of the worksi^op; the nature of .\ ^. -^ 
the simulation in which they are to *'help Mrs«. Jones and 
to form the basic wc>rk units of trios and sextets. 

Given the opportunily to dii^cuss and ask questions regarding 
Handouts HI and H2 and Newsprint Sheet Nl, each participant 
will be able to correctly Identify the dual purpose of the workshop 
and the idea of trying out ^e problem isolving process in a 
simulation of "helping Mrs. Jones. " Permanent work units 
of trios and sextets will be established. Dates and hours of 
^this particular workshop will be established. 

1. Introduction to the two purposes of the workshop 

2^ Review of the time schedule for the workshop 

3c Introduction to Subset I agenda 

• 4. Meet "Mrs. Jones'* 

5. Divide into trios 

6. Trios form sextets 

7. Hear Mrs. Jones again and some of the teachers in her 
building 

8. Assessment 



H4 



HANDOUT 4 
ASSESSMENT-OF SUBSET I: ORIENTATION 

This workshop has a dual purpose. It focuses on; (check two) 

Research on utilizing problem solving by administrators in 
a variety of settings 

T. r 

Trying but some ways of increasing teamwork skills 



Developing teams of administrators that can function as effective 
units In their school settings 

Solving^educatton^ problems identified by national research 1, 
Trying out a research utilizing problem solving process 
Understanding skills needed by a building team 
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page 2 

Answesrs: ' . 

1« .This workshop has a dual purpose. It focuses on: 

(wrong) Research on utilizing problem solving by administrators in a 
variety of settings ^ , 

(This workshop dtfes not focus on research concerning the 
ways that administrators generally solve problems. ) 

(right) Trying out some ways of increasing teamwork skills 

• (You willlexperience several exercises that provide an 
opportunity to increase certain explicit teamwork behaviors. ) 

(wrong) Developing teams of administrators that can function as effective 
units in their school setting 

(This is not a primary focus of this workshop. This workshop 
might aid a team £rom a particular school building toward 
such a purpose if they went through the training together. 
But, the target of this workshop is to provide you with skills 
as an individual rather than to train teams as suchl) 

(wrong) Solving educational problems identified by national research 

(The purpose is to give the individual a process for solving 
problems in his own setting rather than solving problems 
identified by research nationally. ) 

(right) Jrying out a research utilizing problem solving process 

(You will try it out by "helping the. principal, Mrs. Jones, 
work on a problem she has in her school building. " 

(wrong) Understanding^skills needed by a building team 

(As already noted, the purpose is for you to have an 
opportunity to increase your skills as an individual. , 
Understanding skills needed by a team in a school building 
is not a primary purpose, although you might get some 
insights about this. ) 
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SUBSET n: \ 
IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 100 mimifes 



PURPOSE . \ 

The activities in Subset II arejdesigned to develop skills of writing a problem 
statement and of active learning. 



OBJECTIVES 

Given four guidelines for writing a problem statement, each participant will 
write a problem statement responsive to them. 

Given a definition of paraphrasing and an exercise in its use, participants will 
use paraphrasing when appropriate as they critique each bther^s problem 
statements according to the four guidelines. They will also critique the 
commtmication behaviors of the other tzio members that were used while they 
were critiquing the problem statements. Obdervationjnslructions are provided 
for this purpose. 

LEIA pfe PREPARATION 
^ 

1. —Tape recorder should be ready with the tape of Mrs. Jones and the 

faculty* 

2. Newsprint Sheet N3 of the agenda for Subset 11 should be ready for display. 

3. Newsprint Sheet N4 of the four guidelines for writing a problem statement 
should be ready for display during Step 2. 

» 

4. Newsprint Sheets N5, N6 and N7 should be ready for display during 
Step 5. These sheets are to be used one at a time, N5 after the helper 
has been observed, N6 after the helpee has been observed and N7 after 
the interaction between the two has been observed. 



\ 



Handouts 9, 10 and 11 are to be distributed one at a time to the obseinrers 
during Step 5. . ^ - 



Paper and pencils . 
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LEADER PREPARATION (continued) 
7. PARUCJIPANT MAIIJRIA 15 



Handout 5: 
Handout 6: 
Handout 7: 
Handout 8: 
Handout 9: 
Handout 10: 
Handout 11: 

Handout 12: 



Agenda for. Subset H: Identifying the Problem 
Four Guidelines for Writing a Problem Statement 
Injstructions for Paraphrase Exercise _ 
Instructions for Trio Round Robin Exercise 
Guide for Observing Helper Communication Skills (BLUE) 
Guide for Observing Helpee Communication Skills (BLUE) 
Guide for Observing the Interaction of Communication Skills 
(BLUE) 

Assessment of Subset H: Identifying the Problem 
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SUBSET n 

SCHEDULE 

1« Introduce 
agenda for 
Subset n 



MINUTES RATIONALE 



This beginning actlvily allows the 
participants the opportunity to ^ 
structure appropriate expectations* 



2. 



Study 
guidelines 
for writing 
a problem 
statement 



IS 



The four guidelines' are operational 
. criteria lor writing what is defined , 
here as a problem statement* Most 
teachers can respond Immediately In 
applying these guidelines* They are 
actually gross criteria Iziasmuch as 
each can be further differentiated by 
more sophisticated understanding of the 
dynamics of systems. This level of 
definition was arrived at as reasonable, 
relative to the average teacher's 
awareness and the short duration of this 
workshop* 



3* Write a 
problem 
statement 
for Mrs* Jones 
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This activity provides skill-practice 
In applying the four guidelines for 
writing a problem statement* 



4. Paraphrase 10 Most people, including administrators, 

exercise in * have not had explicit opportunities to 

trios learn active listening skills* It Is assumed 

here .ttiat misunderstanding In 
Interpersonal communications Is the 
normal state of affairs* Field trials 
Indicated that work on the skUl of ^ 
paraphrasing Is essential for most 
groups that are evolving constructive . 
' norms of critiquing each other* s 

. . ^ RUPS products* 
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SUBSET n 



MATERUES INSTRUCHONAL STOATEGY 

* A 

H5v N3 1. lie agenda is alBo on HS, for participants, so refer to 
iiZ to note that this Subset II session^will last 
approximately 100 minutes. 



|I6» N4 2. Participants should be in their trios. Announce that 
Mrs. Jones and the faculty will repeat their comments 
about their classroom in a few minutes. In preparation, 
participants are to study the guidelines suggested for 
writing a problem statement on H6. Tell them they will 
be asked to write a statement of Mrs. Jones* school 

^ problem which incorporates those guidelines. Allow 10 

minutes for participants to study H6. 



Tape 3. Ask participants to listen to tape for clues that will help 

Becording them in writing a problem stal;ement concerning Mrs. 

Jones* school. Beview the four guidelines suggested 
in H6» referiring to the newsprint sheet copied from N4. 
Play the tape of Mrs. Jones and the faculty; then give 
participants 10 minutes to write individual problem 
statements. 



H7 4. Tell the participants that before they work at helping each 

"other improve their problem statements, they will try an 
exercise on a listening skill called "paraphrasing. " ^ 
Beview the paraphrasing instructions on H7 and check to 
be i|ure they are understood. Select one participant and 
demonstrate paraphrasing with him briefly before the 
group. Instruct the trios to follow the instructions on H7 
for paraphrasing as they conduct a 5-minute discussion 
about the ^uggekted guidelines for writing a problem 
statement. After 2 minut^s of trio discussion time, 
interrupt to remind them to be sure to follow the 
instructions for paraphrjising. Then let them continue 
the last 3 minutes of the exercise. 



r 
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SUBSET n (continued) 
SCHEDULE : MINUTES 



Conduct a 
trio round 
robin 
.exercise 



50 



BATIONALE 

This exercise begins to build a norm 
and an understanding of the value of 
working explicitly on interpersonal • 
effectiveness while working on a task 
such as critiquing a problem statement. 
This is, often referred to as^ working 
on process (of how we are working 
together) while working on a task (In 
this case, critiquing the problem 
statement '^products"). . 



o » 



6. Assessment 



This activity assures the participant 
that he has mastered the major 
cognitive learnings. 



3d 
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SUBSET n (continued) 

MXTEBIALS mTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

" H8, H9, 6. Explain that individuals will now take turns in their trios ". 
NS, HIO, helping each other to clarify and to Improve their problem 

N6, Hll, statements. One will be a helper. One will be a.helpee. / * 

N7 The third person will be an observer. The observer will . 

have Instructions about.what to observe. ((You wlll glve 
him elther'HS, HIO or Hll.) . " 

Explain that you will Inferrupt the helper and helpee \ 
interaction after alout 7 minutes to announce (using 
one newsprint sheet at a time~N5, N6 or N7) what the - 
^ observeirs were watching for and to ask them to report 

^ their observations to their trio members. All trio . ' 
members are then to discuss the observer's report for' 
" ^ - 8 minutes. ^ 

Explain you will then interrupt again and ask each person 
in the trio to switch roles. Repeat the process and brief ^ 
* the new obiservers about what they are to observe; helper 
'and helpee interact; interrupt for observer report; all 
three discuss and switch around again for the third 
complete round. 



Hi2 , 6. Direct participants to H12 and give ^em time to 
answer individually the questions on it. 
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=^ ; ; ; NEWSPRINT, SHEET N3 

(Copy thii3. sample on a large sheet of newsprint and have 
^; V rea^ to use in ^bset n> Step 1) 



A^N1>A FOR SUBSET IltJPENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 



1. Introauction to &ix36et.II a^nda 

' , • - ' « ^ i \ .'v • ' ' ^ ' 

2. Stady guidelines for writing a problem statement 

S. Write a pisbblem statement for Mrs^ Jones 

4; Paraphrase exercise in txios " 

5* Trio rouni robin exercise on c^rifying problem statements 
Assessment : . ■ ' ^ 



ERiC - %. ^. ^ ^ 
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H5 



HANDOUTS 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET Hi ^IDENTIFYING TBE PROBLEM 



Purpose: 




Objectives: 



Steps: 



To devel<^ skills of writing a problem statement and of 
active learning. 

Given four guidelines for writing a problem statement, each 
p^ticipant will write a problem statement responsive to the 
four guidelines. 

Given a definition of pars^>hrasing and an exercise in its use, 
participants will use paraphrasing when appropriate as they 
crititpie each other's problem statements according to the four 
guidelines.* Trios will also critique communication behaviors 
used by the group while critiquing the problem statements 'in 
accordance with the observation instructions provided. 

1. Introduction to Subset n ageiula 

2. Study guidelines for writing a problem statement 

3. " Write a problem statement for Mrs. Jones 

4. Paraphrase exericse in trios 

» 

5. Trio round robin exercise on clarifying probleni statements 
• 6. Assessment 
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N4 



- HEWSPRINT SHEET N4 

(Copy this sainple on a large sheet of newsprint and have 
ready to use in Subset n. Step 2) 



FOUR GUIDEIINES FOR 'WRITING A PROBLEM STATEMENT 

Who is affected? 
2« Who iis causing jit? >^ 
3. Whafe^ind of a pinoblem is it? 
4^ What is the goal.for improvement? ^ 



^ - 
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. H6 

HANDOUT 6 

FOUR GUIDEUNES FOR WRITING A PROBLEM STATEMENT 

Suppose that I said to you, "We have a communication problem among our 
faculty. What would you suggest we do about it?" ,You would undoubtedly 
want to ask many questions before hazarding an action su^stion. What 
is it that is not being communicated? Who feels the need for such 
communication? Why isn't this communication Jaking place? Specifically, who 
would need to be communicating what to whom to improve the problem situation? 

A good problem statement includes smswers to such questions. It is a 
brief, sj^cific statement about a pcoblem situation. A problem situation 
exists when there is a' differ^i^c§/!iet^een the way things are and the way 
someone would like them to be. The Iword, problem tends to suggest a negative 
meaning to most of us. The definition used here can be applied to situations 
which we feel negative about. It also applies to situations that are not thought 
of as negative ones. The situation might be generally good how and an 
accomplishment of a new objective could make it even better. You might have 
a station wagon that satisfies your family's basic needs and feel that havii^ a 
sports car too would make things even "better. ^ 

Using the definition of a problem situation as one where there is discrepanpy 
between the way things are now and the way someone would like them to be 
implies that there a^ almost always "problems" that could be worked on. 
There are almost always improvement goals in education that we would like 
to be working toward.- . " ' 

One of the greatest barriers to working constructively toward achieving 
improvement goals is lack of specificity in stating the problem. Compare . 
the two following efforts to state a^roblem. 

"We haye a communication problem among our faculty. " 

"We use team teaching in our building. Virtually all of us 
involved in teams are .concerned that we haven't given adequate 
attention to creating ways to share innovative ideas across 
teams. We'needjways of sharing that don't take up the time of 
those to whom a particular idea is not relevant, but which 
share enough detail so that those who arfe Interested will know 
how to try it out in their own setting. " 

The latter statement covers four points that are su^est^d as guidelines 
for writing a good problem statement. It answers each of these guideline 
^ questions: 

1, Who is affected? Members of the teaching teams are ^iffected.^ 
••Virtually all of us involved in teams are concerned. . . . •• 
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2. Who is causitig it ? The members of the teaching teams seem 
to see themselves as mainly responsible. *^ • • we havenU 
given adequate attention. • • • 

3. What kind of a problem is it? Note that the reason for the 
problem is a lack of adequate tneans for doing something. 
"We need ways of sharing. . . . " 

4. What is the goal for improvement? Specifically, how will things 
look when the goal has been achieved? In this case, it has been 
made clear that the goal is not simply increased communications • 
The goal is creation of . . ways of sharing that dbnU take up 
time of those to whom a particular idea is not relevant^ but which 
share enough detail so, that those who are interested will know how 
to try it out in their own setting, " 

^ ' ' * 

The most important guideline for writing a good problem statement is inclusion 
of a specific goal for improvement. Two kinds of confusion can arise when 
you are attempting to describe Q^e goal for improvement in your statement. 
One relates to the fact that there may be many possible major and minor 
goals in the problem situation. It might require many, many pages of writing 
to describe the entire problem situation. Describing the problem situation is 
not the same as writii^ a problem statement. A problem statemeiit answers 
the four guideline questions in focusing on one, specific improvement goal 
within the problem situation. ^ - 

The second kind of confusion arises from needing to be specific in writing 
the problem statement, while at the lame time being ready to change^the 
statement any time new understandings of the problem situation indicate that 
you should do so. In the early stages of working, on a problem, I may have 
quite erroneous ideas about what kind of problem it is or what the improvement 
goal should be. By stating specifically what I think is the case, 1*11 know 
what to explore. I will be clear about what t6 change in the statement any time 
new information shows my initial ideas were wrong. The problem statement , 
should be as specific as possible, but always open to change in the light of new 
understanding. ^ - . / 

Following are some considerations that can help you to be specific as you 
respond to the four guideline questions while writing a problem statement: 

1. Who is affected? Consider these possibilities before deciding 
what you want to say about tfiis^ Is it you? Is it one other 
person? Is it a small group of people? Is it an entire 
organization? Is it the community or society at large? 
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Who is causing it ? We frequently speak of problems as though 
they were caused by circumstances that didn^t relate directly 
to people. This is almost never "the case. There is almost 
always some person or persons who could influence things being 
different. ^^Conslder the jjame possibilities as above. Is it 
you? Is It one other person? Is it a small group of people? 
Is It an entire oiganlzation? Is It the community or society 
at lai^e? ' 

What kind of a problem is It ? Therp are many ^^ys to classify 
kinds orproblems. The following considerations may prove 
helpfiU: ^ 

- There is lack of clarity or disagreement about goals, 

- There %lack of clarity of* dlsagreem^^nt about the mear ^ 

of achieving goals. ^ 

- There is a lack of skill needed to carry out a particular means. 

- There is a* lack of material resources . 

- T^re Is inaccurate communication . 

- There is too little or too much communication. > ^ ' 
-> People have a different imderstandlng of the same thing. 

-V There Is Insufficient time or schedules don't coincide. 
- ' Roles are lacking or Inappropriate. 

- Norms are r€S3trlctive, imclear or nils interpreted. 

- There are conflicts of^ideology. 

- There is a lack of clarity or a conflict about decision making, 

power struggles. 

- Expression o f feelings is inappropriate or Inadequate. 

- There is conflict related to individual differences. 

What is the goal for impj:ovement? Ideally, this should be stated 
so clearly that anyone reading your statement would know how to 
determine. when the goal'had been reaqhed. It would tell exactly 
who would be doing what, where, how and to what extent. Until 
you know where you are going, it's very difficult to make and 
carrjs out plans to get there. The more clear you are about your 
intended target at any^giveajfeme, the more likely you will be to 
recognize when- It Is an lnc<>rrect target> should this throve to be the 
case. • ( 
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•HANDOUT 7 



" INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARAPHRASING EXERCISE 

Your trio is to have a S-minute discussioa about the four guidelines for writing 
a problem statement. You should adhere to the following special instructions. 

Each time you wish to speak, you must first paraphrase what was 
said by the person who jiist spoke. 

Once you have paraphrased the previous speaker's statement, you^ 
must secure his confirmation that your paraphrase reflected a 
correct understanding of what he said. 

If he says that your paraphrase was not correct, you must try aga.in 
until you get his okay. You may ask him to repeat his statement and - 
then try again to paraphrase him. 

Only when you are told by the previous speaker that ypu have 
, paraphrased him"^ correctly can you make your statement. 

The next person who wishes to speak must paraphrase you correctly, 
and receive your okay before he can say what he wants, etc. 

Par^phrasing.is stating in your own way what a speaker's remark conveys to 
you so that he can begin to determine whether his message is coming through 
as he intended. Rewording what you heard is not enough. Instead, paraphrasing 
should be. an extension of the speaker's statement. This may be done by making 
a general statement more specific, a specific one more general or giving an 
example it suggests to you. Even if your paraphrase turns out to be quite . 
differeiit from what was intended, * you may gain important additional information 
when the speaker clarifies his own understanding of his point. 

This exercise of checking every statement through paraphrasing dramatizes how 
we typically lose track of what the other person is saying as our own thoughts 
jnove ahead. It; indicates the extent of our failure to work at understanding 
others. This exercise also shows that trying to paraphrase every statement 
is impractical. The most: useful approach is to be continuously concerned 
about how accurately you are understanding and to use paraphrasing when you 
l^ave reason for doubt; 




.H8 

HANDOUTS . 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRIO ROUND ROBIN EXERCISE 

f . ^ ' 

The Task ; .Help each other clarify and improve your problem statements. 

The Procedure: Round Robin of three roxmds, 

!• In each round 

One person will ask for help to clarify axia 
improve his statement. He is the HELEEE. 

One person will assist the helpee with his task. ^ 
He is .f£e HELPER. ^ 

One person will watch the interaction between the 
helper and the helpee. He is the OBSERVER. 

2. In each round, you wiU be interrupted twice. 

Time will be caUed after 6 b 7 minutes. You 
will be told what the' observer was looking for. 
The observer will give his report and all three 
members will have a chance to discuss it.. 

Time will be called again 7 to 8 minutes lateiq. > 
^ At this time the roles of helper, helpefe and 
observer will be taken by different persons in 
the trio and the above procedure will be repeated. 
The procedure will be repeated a third time to 
complete the rouni;! robin. Each of you will have 
ha^ a turn in each role of helper, helpee and 
, . observer.- ' . 
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The p rogram di^amed: 
ROUND I: 15 Minutes 



A: Helpee 




C: Observer B: Helper 

(7- to S-xninute 
report and 
discussion) 



H8 
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ROUND n: 15 Minutes. 



A: Observer 




C: Helper-^-* (6 to 7 — ^B: Helpee 
minutes) . 



"1 



X ROUND m: 15 Minutes 



A: Helper 



(6 to 7 
minutes) 



C: Helpee 




B: Observer 

(7- to 8-minute 
report and 
discussion) 



The trainer will call, time after each step . 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N5 

(Copy this isample on a large sheet of newsprint and have, 
ready to use in Subset n, Step 5) 



N5 



OBSERVE THE HELPER 

1. Is he listening? 

2. Whafc verbal^ ;a8 weU as nonverbal, clues do you observe? - 
3^ Is he asking the helpee to give illustrations ? — 

4. < Is he asking t&e helpee to clarify? 

5. Is be paraphrasing to check if he imderstands the helpee* s meaning? 

6. In what.ways is he showing that he understands ? ^ 
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• HANDOUTS • 
GUIDE FOR OBSERVING HELPER COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Observe only the helper. You will be asked to report what you see him doing 
and saying concerning the following questions. Take notes so that you dan be 
as specif id as possible in accordance with the guidelines suggested at the 
bottom of this page. 

Is he listening? ^ . ^ 

What verbal, as well as nonverbal, clues do you observe? f 
Is he asking the helpee to give Illustrations? • 
Is he asking the helpee to clarify? 

Is he paraphrasing to .check if he understands the helpee 's meaning? 
In what ways is he showing that he understands? 



\ 
\ 



\ 



Guidelines For You as an Observer 

Your job a** an observer is to be as much like a c^udid camera as possible. 
Make notes of exactly what is said and done that Ulustrates the things you 
are observing for. 'Use quotes when you report your observation, DonM; 
evaluate -in giving your report with comments such as, "It was good when. . . . 
Don't interpret why things happened or what they^might have meant with 
comments such as, "You confused him when. . . ," or, "The reason you said 
that was. . . , " or, "Yo^' got ma:d when, ..." It is up to your observees to 
evaluate and interpret if they wish to. 'You are to report only the facts such 
as, "When she said, 'That's a, silly idea, \yo\x turned your chair around and 
stamped your foot. " \ . 



NEWSPRINT SHEET N6 

4 * 

(Copy this 8|tmple on a large sheet of newspriBt aixl have 
ready to use in Subset II> Step 5) 



OBSERVE THE HELPEE 

1. Does he appear to be working at. being dear? 

2. What verbal, as well as nonverbal, cluesMo you observe? 

3. Is he giving illustrations? 

4. Is he u&ing words and terms that seem to be understood? 

5. Is he being direct and to the point? 

6. Is he paraphrasing to be^ure he understands the helper^s meanings? 

ft 

7. Is he asking the helper what he is, hearing? 
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HANDOUT 10 

GUTOE FOR OBSERVING HELPEE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Observe only the helpee, You^wUl be asked to report what you see him doing t 
and saying concerning the following questions. Take notes so tiiat you can be 
as specific as possible^in accordance with &e guidelines suggested at the 
bottom of this page. ■ 

Does he appear to.be worlingat being clear? 

What verbal, as Well as nonverbal, clues do you observe? 

Is he giving illustrations? 

Is he using wprds and terms that seem to be understood? 
Is he being direct and to the point? ^ 

Is he paraphrasing to be sure he understands ihe helpier's meanings? 

. . * 

Is he asking ttie helper what he Is hearing? 



Guidelines For You as an Observer 

Your job as an observer Is to be as much like a candid camera as possibles 
Make notes of exactly what Is said and done* that Illustrates the things you . 
are observing for. Use quotes when you report your observations. Don^t 
eyaluate in giving your report wltti comments such as, "It ^yas good when. . . . ' 
DonM; Interpret why things happened or what they might hav^ meant with 
comments such as, "You confused him when. . . , " or, "The reason you said 
that was. I . , " or, "You got mad when. ..." It is up to your observees to^ 
evaluate and Interpret If they wish to. You are to report only the facts such 
as,. "When she said, ^That's a silly Idea, ' you turned your chair around and 
stamped your foot. " 
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NEWSPBIlfl SHEET N7 



(Copy thts sample on k large sheet of newsprint ^nd^bave 
ready to use in Staibeetll, Step 5)^ r, 



OBSERVE THE INTEBACTION BETWEEN THE HELPEB AND.HELPEE 



Are they cheeking periodically to be sure they are clarifying the proJ)l^ 
statement as they wex« asked? 

Are they following each other rather than switching the;^ubfeot and jumping 
arbui^ to ideas 4n unconnected ways?^. 

Ar^ they paraphrasing to be sure they imderst^d each other^s meanings? 
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HANDOUT 11 

GUIDE EOR OBSERVING THE INTERACTION OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Observe the interac^on l>etw§ea the helper and the helpee. You will be asked 
to reporbwhat you see^them doing and sajring about the following <|uestions. 
Take notes so that you can be as .specific as possible in accordance with the 
giddelines suggeated at the bottom of this page. 

Are they checking periodically to be sure they are getting the 
job done of clarifjring the problem statement as they were asked? 

. Are they following each other rather than switehi^ the subject and ^ 
jumping around to ideas in unconnected ways'? 

Are they paraphrasing to be sure they understand e^ch other's meanings? 



Guidelines I^or You as an Observer 

* ^ t 

Your job as an observer is to-be as much like a candid camera as possible. 
Make notes of exactly what is said and done that illustrates the things you are 
observing for. Use quotes when you report your observations. Don't evaluate 
in giving your report with commente such as, "It was good when. ..." Don*t - 
interpret why things liappened or what they might have meant with comments 
such as, "You confused him when. . . , " or, "The reason you said that was. . . 
or, 'TTou got mad when. ..." It is up to your observees to evaluate and interpret 
if they wish to. You are to report only the facts ^uch as, "When she said, 'That's 
a silly idea, ' you turned your chair around and stamped your foot." 
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HANDOUT 12 

» »» « 

ASSESSMENT-OF SUBSET m IDENHFYiNG THE PROBLEM 

-* • < ' 

The four guidelines for writing a problem statement are to answer four of ^ 
the following questions^ (check four) . 

What is the problem situation? ^What kind of a problem is it? 

Who is affected? Who should solve it? 

^ Exactly wiiat is wrqpg? How can it be solved? 

» 

How^Miid it become a problem? How many goals are there? 

How did you discover it? ^ 4ih3t is the goal for . ^ 

^ improvement? ' 

\ Who is causing it? ' 

, ^ • ^ ' How will you measure change? 

l^araphrasing is: (check one) . *^ . ' 

Quoting as neM^ly as possible the person who just spoke 
^ Interpreting the meaning of the person who just spoke 
Repeating in your own words, the person who just spoke 

The reason for paraphrasing is to: (check one) 

*• * 

Share your interpretation of what the other peirson meant 
Be sure you understand'what the other person meant 
^ Show that you are listening to the othof person 
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Page2 ^ ^ 

Answers: ^ ^ ' 

1. The four guidelines for writing a . problem statement are to answer four of the 
following questions. 

(wrong) What is the problem situation? 
:\ (A problem statement is wri^tten about one of a ^pimber of 

possible goals in a problem situation.) 

' (right) Who is affected? ^ | 

(wrong) . Exactly what is wrong? ^ 

M (This will emerge from eoptinuous diagnosis. ) 

{wrong) How did it become a problem? 

" ' (This question may or niay not be relevant.) 

>(wTong) How did you discover it? 

(Tills' question may or may not be relevant. ) 

> 

(right) Who is causinglt? 

(ri^t) What. kind of u problem is it? 

' (wrong) . Who.should sdlve it? , . ' 

(Tliis issue must wait for diagnostic work to i>e done. ) 

■ . (wrong) How can*it be solved?. 

(Questions about solutions come much later. ) 

/" ' < . ' 

^ (wrong) How many goals are there? 

(A problem statement zeros in on one goal. ) 

(right) e What is the goal for improvement? ^ 

, ' ... 5* 

- (wrong) How wiU you measure change?- . 
^ (This should emerge from diagnostic work. ) 



Paraphrasing & 
XwrongL 



(wrong) 
(right) 



Quoting as nearly as^ossible the person who just spoke. 
(Quoting word for word may-not invite an exploration of 
meaning. ) 

Interpreting the meaning of the person who just spoke. 

(Paraphrasing is an attempt to repeat rather than interpret. ) 

Repeating in your own words the person who just spoke« 
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Answers: (continued) . ^ 

3» The reason for paraphrasing is to: 

(wrong) Share your interpretation of what the other person meant. 
\ ^ . . (You should be seeking his meaning lather than your 
interpretation of it wheji you are paraphrasing. ) 

Be sure you understand what the other person meant. 

Show that you are listening to the other person. 

(Showing that you are listening is not the same as . 
checking to be sure that you understand what you are 
hearing as the speaker intends it. ) 
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SUBSET m: ^ 

USING RESEARCH ABOUT ORGANIZATIONAL AND 

COMMUNITY CONDITIDNg ' 120 minutes 



PURPOSE 

^ - • \ ' • - . ^ ^ * Jt' 

The activities in Subset HI are designed to enable the participants to understand 
the use of research as a basis for problem definition and clairification. 



OBJECTIVES ^ ^ . ^ 

Given.a set of research findings on organizational and community conditions 
and supportive trio relationships, participants will rewrite problem statements 
incorporating added insights gained from the research. Trios will critique the 
validity of these insights. Tb^y wiil also jcritique the use of helper and helj^e 
behaviors in accordance with observation guidelines provided for this purpose* 



LEADER PBEPARATION ' 

1. Tape recorder should be iready with the tape of Mrs. Jones and the faculty. 

2. Newsprint Sheet N8 of agenda for Subset HI should be ready for display^ 

* " ' ^ ^ ^ .> 

3. Paper and pencils 

4. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

—Bandout 13:^ Agenda for Subset Using Research About Organizational 
^ and Community Conditions > 

Handout 14: Organizational and Community Conditions Which Influence 
Y the Leamtog Experiences ^f Children 

Handout 15: Fishtiowl Trio Round Robin Instructioiis 
. Handout 16: Trio Observer Guides - 
Handout 17: Assessment of Subsets HI: Using Research About 

Organizatiohal and Community Conditions ^ . : 
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SUBSETHI ^ * * 

scHEDuu; : minutes 

1. Introduce . ^ 5 
agendaior 
A Subset m 



4. 

RATIONALE 

This exercise is intended to structure 
appropriate expectations* 

r " 



2* I49ten to 
tape of ^ 
Mrs. Joi^s 
and teaphers 



Participants need to have the data 
(statements, by^Mrs• Jones, and the 
teachers) fresh in their thinking as* 
preparation for viewing research - 
which implies insights in interpreting 
thatdata« 



a. 


Read research^ ' 20 


' This is an experience of how i;esearch 




concerning ' V 


can offer insights to interpretinglocal 




classrocfin 


\ * data. 




conditions 






Listen to 5 


'the data should now be heard with 




tape aga£a , * ^ . 


recognition of new insights. 









5.r 



Rewrite 
problem 
statements 



10. 



The researcfi findings presented are 
intended to influence awareness of the 
importance of rewriting a problem 
statement when necessary. -New 
insights, occurring ^t any time, can 
fmply the need to rewrite. 
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SUBSET in 



.MATERIALS 



^ N8, HIS 



INSTRUCTIONAL STBATEGY 

1., Refer to HIS, the agenda. Call attention to N8 sho^wing 
the sequence of steps for this session and note that the 
time wijl be approximately .2 hours. 



* Tape 2. Play the tape of Mrs. Jones and the teachers. 

Recording , 



H14 S. Ask the participants to read H14 and underline phrases 

which seeih relevant to Mrs. Jones* situation. Note 
that these findings from research offer clues to gaining 
a clearer understanding of her situation. 



.Tape - 4. Play the tape again with instructions to the participants 
Recording ' to listen for clues suggested by the research findings 
^ they have just read. f ^ 



5. Direct the participants to rewrite the problem statements 
which they wrote earUer in light of any clearer ^ 
understandings they have gained.jErom considering the 
research. ^ • 
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SUBSET m (continued) 

SCHEDULE MINUTES 

6, Present 10 
instrttctions 
forfishbowi 
trio round ^ 
robin exercise 



.RATIONALE 



0 



The next exercise in Step 7 is complex 
and calls for special attention to giving 
Ithe instructions. 



?• Trio round 

,.robin exercise 

> 

■» 


60 • 


The fishbowl trio round robia is intended 
' to give simultaneous practice in the 
two themes' o^the 'workshops-problem 
solving and teamwork skills. Observing 
and being observed by another trio 
. helps break collusive norms sudh as 
avoiding active involvement qr honest 
critiquing which may have begun to 
form within . some tri^s* . ^ 


8. Assessment 


5 


This exercise assures the participant 






that he has mastered the major \ 






cognitive learnings, \ 


■ ■ ' \: 
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SUBSET m (continued) 

MATE RIA liS . INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

^ — ^ 

HI'S, H16 6. Introduce the flshbowl trio round robin exercise by ' 
explaining that participants are. going to work in trios\ 
again to h^lp each other improve. their rewritten proHlem 
* . ^ statements, - . 

Explain that this exercise wilt also continue to build 
^teamwork norms of helpfulness. Refer .to HIS and 
" teview the instrubtions with the participants. 

Ask the psdrs of trios to form their fishbowl arrangements 
one trio in the center, the other forming an outer ring 
..^ ' ' . around them. ' ^ ' 

Next, refer td Hie, '^Trio . Observer Guides," and , 
^ ^ review the guidelines with all the participants. Instruct 

. '^Uie trio* in the outer circle; acting'as observer^, tjo 
clarify with each other the order in which, they will take 
.turns observing a. helpee, helper or interaction. 

Aimounce that you will call out time as they move through . 
the steps -of this exercise. ^ 



7. Eacli member of the Renter trio has 5 minutes for help ^ 
oh his problem statement from his other two trio * 
members. At the end of these three S-minute periods^ 
the outer trio reports its observations; the sextet has 
IS minutes for a general (fiscussion. Following the 
discussion^, the trios switch places in the fishbowl and 
the procedure is repeated. 



H17 8. Give. participants time to answer individually the 

questions on H17. 
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NEWSi>RniT SHEET NS** ' k. 

■ (Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint and have 



^ ready to use in Subset m. Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET HI: USING RESEARCH ABOUT ORGANIZATIONAL, 

AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 



tntroducv '.on to Subset m agenda • 

2. listen to tape, of Mrs. Jox^es and teachers 

3. Read research, concerning classroon\ conditions 

4. Listen to tapes of Mrs* Jones and teachers again 
5* Rewrite problem statements , 

6. Instructions for fisfabbwl trio round robiii exercise 

Trio rotlnd robin exercise - 
8. ^Assessment 
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■.»? ■ % ' 

5 . HANDOUT 13 ' 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET HI: USING RESEARCH ABOUT ORGAMZATIOj^AL ' 
AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS % • 

■ % 

Purpose : ' To enable the participants to understand the use of rekeardh^ 

as a basi^for problem definition and clarification. 

Objectives ; Given a set of research flidings on organizational and 

community conditions and supportive trio relationships, . 
participants will rewrite problem statements, incorporating 
added insights gained from the research. Trios will 
critique validity of these Insights; They will also critique 
use of helper and helpee behaviors in accordance with 
observation guidelines provided for this purpose. 

^ 

Steps; J. Introduction to Subset m agenda- 

J ^ . . . ^ • 

Listen to tape of Mrs, Jones and teachers ' 

3. Read research conceming^classroom conditions^ 

4. - Listen to tape of Mrs. Jones and teachers again 
. 5. Rewrite problem statements 

6. Instructions for fishbowl trio round robln exercise 

7. Trio round robin exercise ^ \ 

8. Assessment , 
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HANDOUT 14 . ' ' n 



ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMUNITY CONDl^TIONS WHICH 
INFLXJENCE THE LEARNING.EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 



Those Who Influence the Direct Workers 

• What actions of the principal facilitate or inhibit innovativeness of 

teachers? Chesler and Barakat reported:' 

^ . , • teachers who see t^eir principal as exerting substantial 

^ upwards irfluenc.e with the superintendent and rninimal 

downwards influence on the local st^ are most likely to 
innovate. Some guarantee of professional! autonomy in - . 
the, form of mediation of external pressures and freedom 
from internal pressures may be at work here. 

Principal-staff congruence on professional matters seems to 
be relevant for staff innovation and sharing r. . . 

... the principal m^y be more facilitative of professional 
growth by his indirect efforts at encouraging a supportive 
peer network th^ by direct-efforts at stimulating teacher 
change.^ ^ ' 

How does the position oTthe teacher in the informal pattern of faculty , 

rel^enships influence innovativeness in hernias sroom? Chesler and Baralcat 

also reported: 

^ . .... teachers who [perceived] themselves in the <;enter of 
staff clusters, appear to in&)vate and share more often 
than others, while teachers who place themselves on the 
periphery of such, clusters are least likely to iniibvate and 
share practices. 2 

Those Who Influence the School System as an Organization 

In surveying a number of case studies of change in education, Mackenzie^ 
noted influence sometimes comes from superintendents, boards of education, 
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il^^ citizens, state legislatures, state departments of education and state an<J 

? » ' • . ' . ■ ■ , . • 

"federal courts. ' ' • 



ERJC 



How much influence in the organizational structure should tl^e teacher 
.have on the curriculum.^ order to share innovations ? Lippitt and colleagues 
reported: 

" ^ ... if teachers believe that they have influence, they are 
likely to feel it is worthwhile, sharing information with 
their colleagues. However, if they do not believe they 
h^ve influence, or if they are alienated from the'sbcial 
'^system of the school, then they are likely to feel there ' ^ 
is reaUy no point in sharing because, no oiie wilT listen. 
This observation is^supported by data that reveal that ^ . 
■ ^ teachers who are seen by their colleagues as influential, 
.competent and enthusiastic about teaching innovate and 
share more than teachers who are not perceived in this 
way. ^ V . * , 

The objective structure of the school seem^ to have a 
' . - different effect on adoption than on innovation. In those 
schools where the communication stiiicture was more; 
hierarchial (sic), teachers- adopted more often than in 
schools with a diffuse structure. < , 

On the other hand: 

<^ • • 

^ In those schools where the communication structure was more 
spread or diffuse, and where almost everyone was linked to 
someone, teachers innovated and.shared more than in schools 
with hierarchial (sic) or nondiffiised structure 

Are pupils* perceptions of parental attitudes towarcl school important? 
Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck foundjf 

Indices for parental support of school, self-esteem, and . 
^ attitudes toward school show that pupils who view their 

parents as supporting school have higher self-esteem and 
more positive attitudes toward school than pupils who view 
less parental support of school. ^ 
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Dq, all the various important reference persons in a child's life have 
*« » 

influence on his school behavior? Jung reported the perceived "messages" 
from others about how to behave at school combine to relate significantly to 

observatioi^s of the socioemottonally handicapped child's positiveness in^ <, 

;« ' / ' % . : 6 ; 

xejating with-teachers and peers, in the classroom, . " 

Are there different' deference groups within a community which influence 

the socialization of youth? In 1962, Logan conducted a study in a middle-sized 

cily in which key influencers of youth programs were identified and interviewed. 

He reported: ^ . ^ * 

' . • • agreements of division of labor, perceptions of goal 
. ^ similarity, and reports of communication patterns Indicate 

a^meanii^ful structuring of the youth development community. 

into four subparts. Th'6se include organizations and individuals 

whose youth development tasks ar€(: 

1. Therapeutic Services, Law Enforcement and Social Control 

2. Formal Education 

3. Economiclntegration ^ ^ 

■ 4. Religious Development, Recreation, Leisure; Time 

Activities7 ^ . 

Logan found; ^'Beliefs about be^t ways of working with children and 

youth differ according to which youtH development area one belongs to. lie 

found further: ' _ . - 

-Some youth behaviors are positively valued and viewed as^ 
worthy ol support; others are disliked and ones we would 
like to change. There is a fair amount of agreement in the , 
youth development community that work achievement 
behavior (ambitious^ good workers, striving to do better) 
and social relations behavior (being cooperative, getting 
along well with others, respecting others) are the most 
desired behaviors. There is stronger agreement that 
the.most disliked behavio?:, or behavior that most needs 
changing is social relationships behavior (disrespect for 
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others, disrespect for authority, nUsbehaving leg^^ 
being poor citizens). The different subparts have 
different views about this* There is a general agreement 
ia the community that the family is a primary source of 
the development of positive youth behavior. There is 
much stronger agreement that the family is the source 
V nqgatiye youth development. 8 

How* adequate, is the training generally available to those who work with 

youth? Morse,, Dunn and Bloom^ found that teachers' responses concerning 

their orientations toward working with youth were not significantly related 

to reports ^of their pupils, or reports of trained observers,. as to hbw they 

actually were working with youth. JimglO found no significant relationship 

between teachers' awareness of "goorf'classroom group dynamics" principles 

and the extent to which they practiced these principles in their classrooms. 

Knowing and believing is not the same as doing! 
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HIS 

HAI«X)UT15 
FISHBOWL TRIO ROUND ROBIN INSTRUCTIONS 

One trio works in the center while the other trio forms an outer circle 
to observe them for the first 15 minutes. Each member of the center 
trio has 5 minutes to get help from his other two trio members on improving . 
his problem statement. Members jof the outer trio observe according to the 
instructions on Handout i6: TRIO OBSERVER GUIDES. 

- At the end of the first 15 minutes, the workshop leader will call time. 
The outer trio will report their observations of .the center trio; all sbc will 
discuss the reports for 15 minutes. The workshop leader^'will call time again 
at the end of this second I5-mimite period. - 

The trio that has been observing and reporting will move into the center 
for the second round. The original center trio will move to form an outer 
circle as they become the observers. With the tiios having reversed their 
roles, the procedure of the first 30 minutes is now repeated. 

Before beginaing, all six should take a minute to look at the behaviors 
listed on Handout 16. These are the behaviors which observers will be 
watching for and reporting on. 



ERIC 
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HANDOUT 16 
TEIO OBSERVER GinDES 



There are three observiUion guides below. Use a different one every 5 minutes. Cooixlinate with the other trio members 
so that each will use a different guide each 5 minutes. 



Observation Guide 1 


Observation Guide 2 


Observation Guide 3 


Observe the Helper 


Observe the Helpee 


: ; 

Observe Interaction ^ 


Note exactlv what he does and 


Note exactly what he does and 


Note exactly what they do and what 


what he says* 


what he says. 


they say. 


Is he paraphrasing to 


Is he indicating how he 


Note when either the helpee 


check if he understands 


wants to be helped? 


or helper does or says things 


the helpee's meaning? 


(e. g. , argue with me, 


that cause the other to become 




ask me questions, tell 


more active and involved. 


Is he asking for clairificatioa 


me what you have heard) 




and illustrations? 




Note things that cause either 




Is he befng clear? 


person to become less active 


Is 'he asking the helpee to .be 




or withdrawn. 


more specific? ( 


Is he letting the helper 






know what he wants in 


Notice verbal and nonverbal 


Is he directing and 


the v/ay of help? 


clues for helping or hindering. 


redirecting analysis by the 






helpee rather than doing the 


Is he letting the helper 


Are they following and building 


job for him? 


know when he has been 


on each other's comments or 




helped? When he has not 


are they jumping from one topic 


Is he being supportive not 


been helped? In what 


to another? 


just being "nice"? 


ways he has been helped ? 
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HANDOUT 17 



ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET HI: USING RESEARCH ABOUT 
ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS 

A good helpeif behavior should: (check one) 

Take over when the helpee gets stuck 

Support .the helpee by being "nice" at all times 

^ Ask the helpee to be more specific 

A good helpee behavior should|^ (check one) 

Have the helper show you what to do 

Avoid arguments with the helper 

Let the helper know when he has and has not been helpful 



( •suo]?S8nb OM? 8S9ti3 JO qoB8 o} XB/ASJxe ?S8q eq? si aAi^BUJca^iB ?sbi 9tix) 
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SUBSET IV: , 

DIAGNOSIS USING TSE FORCE FIELD TECHNIQUE 75 minutes 



PU RPOSES 

The activities of Subset IV are designed: 

To provide an opportunity to study and practice the principles and 



techniques of the force fi 



eld method of diagnosis 



To make an initial presentation of the RUPS model 



OBJECTIVES 

Given Handout 19, "The Force Field Diagnostic Technique," the participants 
will produce a force field for Mrs. Jones* problem and compare Mrs. Jones* 
Iforce field with theirs. ' " 

Given a model of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving process and a case 
study in which RUPS is utilized, participants will review how they are applying 
the model in "helping Mrs. Jones." 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1. Newsprint Sheet N9 should be ready for display. 

2. Force field outline on NIO should be ready for Step 2. 



3. 



Handout 20, "The Goal Statement and Force Field that Mrs. Jones Wrote," 
must be distributed to the participants by the leader at the beginning of 
Step 4. 



4. Nil, illustrating the Research Utilizing Problem Solving model, 
should be ready to use in Step 5. 

5. Paper and pencils 

6. , PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 18: Agenda for Subset IV: Diagnosis Using the Force Field Technique 

Handout 19: The Jorce Field Diagnostic Technique 

Handout 20: The Goal Statement and Force Field that Mrs. Jones Wrote (BLUE) 

Handout 21: Research Utilizing Problem Solving Model 

Handout 22: A Case Study of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving Process 

Handout 23: Assessment of Subset IV: Diagnosis Using the Force Field Technique 
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SUBSET IV 



SCHEDULE 



MINUTES 



RATIONALE 



Introduce 
agenda for 
Subset IV 



This exercise is intended to structure 
appropriate expectations. 



2, 



Learn the 
force field 
diagnostic 
technique 



20 



Usii^ a neutral problem and goal 
statement to explain the force field 
method of diagnosis increases the ability 
of the participants to concentrate on the 
processe^s i^^ircd Idr writing a force 
field. It also is easy for participants 
to identify forces for and.against the 
goal of reducing an individual's smoking. 



3. Write a 
force field 
foFMrs. Jones' 
problem 



10 



Writing a force field for Mrs. Jones' 
problem will give immediate application 
of the force field technique to the 
participants' problem statement. 



4. 



Discuss 
Mrs. Jones' 
force field 



10 



Comparing Mrs. Jones' force field 
with their own product will furnish a 
basis for returning to the simulation 
as a reference for moving ahead. 



5. Study the 
Research 

' Utilizing Problem 
Solving model 



10 



Presenting a RUPS model'at this 
point will have more meaning than if 
presented earlier. Participants can 
now identify themselves in the model 
as they have begun to work with 
Mrs. Jones. It is important for 
participants to get the model in mind 
as they continue in the workshop. 
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SUBSET IV 

MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

H18, N9 1. Refer to a copy of the agenda on N9 which you have 

prepared and posted. Explain the schedule for Subset IV 
using H18. 



^ H19, JJIO 2. Illustrate the fotfee field diagnostic technique by referring 
« to the diagram on NIO. Ask participate to give you forces 
for and gainst stopping smoking and write these on the 

newsprint sheet. -Refer-t6 HI 9» Tell participants it 

contains all the instructions they will need to use the force 
field diagnostic technique. Ask them to read H19jind to 
follow the instructions. 



3. Instruct the participants to individually write a force field 
for Mrs. Jones' problem. Tell them Mrs. Jones and the 
children are important only as a way to practice problem 
solving skills. The force field the participants write is 
important only as an exercise to practice the skill. 



H20 4. Distribute H20 and instruct the pailicipants to form their 

groups of six to discuss their own and Mrs. Jonas' force 
fields. Tell them Mrs. Jones' force field is her first try 
and should not be considered 'Correct." Explain that they 
have probably done a better job. Tel l them to lo ok f or 
similarities and differences in their own and Mrs. Jones' 
force fields and to discuss^;hem-for a few minutes. Note 
this paper will be used again. 



H21, Nil 5. Refer to the Research Utilizing Problem Solving (RUPS) 
model, H21, v^ing Nil. Stress the fact that the problem 
solving process in the model is circular. Explain that the 
process may be entered at any point. Say that the flow of 
the process can gd in any direction — top to bottom, bottom 
to top, right to left, left to rightr-and^ forth. Pay 
special attention to the fact that this prbblem solving 
model gives serious attention to the need for and use of 
knowledge-^-diSe^nt kinds. Refer to the columns of 
kinds of knowledge listed on each side of the list of the steps 
in the problem solving process. Reinforce the team-building 
skills in dimension of this training. 



SUBSET IV (continued) 
SCHEDULE MINUTES 



6. Read i 
case study 



15 



RATIONALE . 

Presenting a case study utilizing the 
RUPS model provides an overview of 
the model that the participants catn 
grasp quickly. 



7» Assessment 



This assures the participant that he 
has mastered the major cognitive 
learnings. 
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MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



SUBSET IV (continued) 



H22 6. Explain that H22 is a case study of the research utilizing 

problem solving process diagrammed on Nil and H21. 
Tell the participants to read the case study at this time* 
Tell them it is used throughout the diagnosis, of the 
situation and the planning for action in subsequent steps, 
and thus goes beyond the steps which have been covered 
to this point* 



H23 7. Give participants time to answer individually the questions 

on H23. 
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— NEWSPRINT SHEET N9 ^ 

(Copy this sample oii a large sheet of newsprint and have 
ready to use in Subset IV, Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET IV: DIAGNOSIS USING THE FORCE FIELD TECHNIQUE 

!• Introduction to Subset IV agenda 

2. Learn the force field diagnostic technique 

3. Write a force field for Mrs, Jones* problem 

4. Discuss Mrs* Jones* force field 

5* Study the Research Utilizing Problem Solving model 

\ 6. Read a case study of the problem solving process 

• 7, Assessment 

\ 



\ 
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. H18 

HANDOUT 18 . ^ . 

AGENDA FOE SXJBSET IV: DIAGNOSIS USING THE FORCE, FIELD TECHNIQUE 

Purposes ; To provide an opportunity to study and practice the principles 

and techniques of the force field method of diagnosis. 

To make an initial presentatign of the RUPS model. 

Objectives ; Given Handout 19, "The Force Field Diagnostic Technique," 
the participants will produce a force field for Mrs. Jones* - 
problem and 6ompare Mrs. Jones' ^force field with theirs. 

Given a model of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving 
(RUPS) process, and a case study in which it is utilized, 
participants will review how they are applying the model in 
"helping Mrs. Jones. " 

Steps; 1. Introduction to Subset IV agenda 

2. Learn the force field diagnostic technique 

3. Write a force field for Mrs. Jones' problem 

4. Discuss Mrs. Jones' force field 

5. Study the Research Utilizing Problem Solving model 

6. Read a case study of the problem solving process 

7. Assessment 
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NIO 



NEWSPRINT SHEET NIO 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint and have 

ready to use in Subset IV> Step 2» 
Write and number the forces supplied by participants* ) 



PROBLEM: 



.Vm causing myself a problem by smoking too much. I seem 
to have a conflict' about setting a goal for a limited amount of, 
smoking. I want to reduce my smoking from two packs and 
ten "bufhmed" cigarettes per day to five cigarettes per day. 



Opposite 
of 

Goal 



U 

a 
& 



o 
u 

I 



Forces For ^ 



Now 



-a 
u 

GQ 

I 

o 

I 

1 

i§ , 



• Farces Against 



Goal 



it 

i U 
1 ^ 

, w 



I"* 
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HANDOUT 19 

, ' • I 

THE FORCE FIELD DIAGNOSTIC TECHNIQUE ' 

. . " • i . . 

A problem situation exists when there is a difference between the way 

things are and the way someone wants them to be* Kurt Lewin borrowed^ a 

\ 

technique from the physical sciences and offered It as a way to understand 
social science problem situations* It is caUed the force field diagnostic technique 
The idea is that any social/psychological situation is the way it is at any given 
moment because sets of counterbalancing forces are keeping it that way* 

For example^ let's look at the amount of money I am apt to earn next week. 
Let's say it Is apt to be about $2,00* 00* There are factors, or forces, in my 
,life that might cause me to earn more than that. I have some debts that I'd 
like to pay off. My wife-waliits a new dress. I have some skills for making . 
extra money as an entertainer and as a consultant on teacher education. On 
"the other, hand, there are forces' against my earning more than $200. 00 next 
week. I'll have little time or energj' next week beyond the 50 hours demanded 
by my job and the time I promised to spend with my kids. There is also a 
possli)lllty that forces- might cause me to e^n less tlian $200. 00 a week. My 
extra work might cause me^tb ^come seriously 111 and have to miss my 
regular job, thus reducing my income. 

In the force field diagnostic technlqu^, you. start by writing a problem 



line doWn the 



middle of the page. 



W 

statement at the top of a p^e and drawing a 

■ V . . - . •] J, . 1 • "I 

The line, down the middle represents thfe way^, things are mw. Drpv/ a dotted 



i 



p—.—^V o-.- 

line.dovm the right hand svie of the page which repi'esents hojv you would like 



H19 
Page 2 

th^s to be* For example, if I wanted to earn $250* 00 next week instead of 
my usual $200* 00, I would begin to write out my force field diagram as follows* 



Problem Statement: I am causing myself a problem because I want to change 



my earning goal for next; week from $200* 00 to $250* 00* 



Opposite 

or 

Goal 



t. 



Forces For My Goal- 



Now 

t 



rorces Against My Goal 



Goal 



% 

§ 
o 



' O 

o 



4^ I 

o 



Next I would write cdo\yn all of the important forces I can think of that could 
help push me toward achieving my goal* I write these on the left side of the 
diagram with an arrow from each pointing in the direction of my goaL I write 
down forces pushing against movement toward my goal on the right side of the 
center line* 



Opposite 
of 

Goal 



Forces 



For My Goal 



Now 



-Forces Against Mv Goal 



Goal 



I 

I 



I^d like to pay off some deqts 



My wife wants aloew dress 



\% 



50 hours demaladed b/ my job « 



\ 



I have jskllls for making extra o 
money . ^ 



Time promised jto mj;^ kids 



■SI, 

a: 

oil 

^1 
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Page 3 

• Now you try an example. Suppose you accept a goal of losing five pounds 
during the next two weeks. Write out a force field for this goal below. Write- 
out a problem statement, the forces for and the forces against. Then go to 
the, next page of this handout. 

Problem Statement: 



Opposite 

of 
Goal 



Now 



Forces For- 



Forces Against 



Goal 
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Your force field on losing five pounds during the next two weeks should 
look something like the following illustration. 

Problem Statement: You set a goal for me to lose five pounds during the next 

two weeks. 



Opposite 

of: 

Goal 



a 

fi 
o 

CO 

I 
I 

00 

o 
a 



•g, 



Forces For 



Now 



I tend to be a light ► 

eater 



I want to save some- 
money 

We are visiting my 7 
mother-in-law this 
weekend and I don't 
like her cooking 



5 

•§ 

o 
a 

•a 



Forces Against 



Goal 

It 



-I'm presently about three 
pounds underweight 



I don't w^t to accept 
this goal 



-My mother-in-tlaw will 
be unhappy if I don't eat 
well while visiting her 



§ 

a 

o 

I 

QQ 

•§ 

O 

a 

•g. 



Of course, the forces you wrote down are apt to differ from the ones in this 
illustration* The important thing is that you understand the technique. Here are 
some .guidelines to help make the force field diagnostic technique a powerful one. 
1; Be as specific as possible in the way you write each force. 



Don't write thing^ like, "poor communication." \^i|ite, *'|ally \ 
and Martha donH tell each other their' reasons for using different 
instructioiiial materials. Forces are stated niost helpfully when 
they are writ\^n so that someo^ie else reading tnem would know 



\ \ 
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who fx) go to and what to ask in order to get a fuller understanding ^ . 
of what is. involved in each force. 

Try to state discrete forces rather than global ones. A force often 
can be broken down into further subparts. For example, a lorce 
such as "I find it hard to lose weight," might break down to three 
more discx^ete forces as follows: 

"I get a headache when I skip a meal" 

"My wife cfften serves rich desserts" 

"Television ads get me thinking about eating 
in the evening" 

Sometimes, you can think of ways to break down a force into 

more discrete subparts by considering the forces for and ^T* 

against changing a force that you are considering! 

Thinking about categories of forces can help you think of ones 

you might otherwise overlook. Consider categories of forces 

in each of the following: 

Yourself: "I get a headache when I skip a meal" 
Other Individuals: "My wife often serves rich desserts" 
Groups: "We often share materials in our department" 
Organizations: "The district gives salary credit for this training" 
Society: "Television ads get me thinking about eating" [ 

\ \ 

\ 
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HANDOUT 20 

THE GOAL STATEMENT AND FORCE FIELD THAT MRS. JONES WROTE 

Mrs. Jones, pHncipal of a faculty group of 47, has asked for your help. She said: 

. We need more communication and support for sharing teaching ideas in 
our faculty. I know several individuals who are doing exciting things that 
I believe most of the others a re. not aware of. We seem to lack time and 
ways to share effectively. WeWe made some major changes in curriculum 
and organization in the past few years which have created a great deal of 
pressure. What can I do to create more effective support and sharing 
.without iny efforts simply adding up to more demands on the teachers? 

According to this statement, the principal has the problem. She is the one 
"feeling the pain" of inadequate support for sharing. It seems to have been 
caused by those responsible for initiating changes "in the past few years" 
without allowing time to work on norms and mechanisms for sharing. The way 
she states it, it sounds like there is a lack of means and/or conflict of priority 
for a goal of increased sharing. Her goal4s to increase such means in ways 
that are valued by the teachers. 

More information and greater specificity are needed, so you started by getting 
Mrs. Jones to write out a force field. Here is the goal and force field she wrote: 

I 

Goal: To increase commimication and support for sharing teaching ideas in our 
faculty. 



Forces For 



Forces Against 



Mrs. Jones wants to increase 
communication and sharing of 
ideas with faculty 



Some tep ^.aers have exciting 
ideas they could share 

Some teachers want to know 
more aboiit others* efforts 



Some teachers feel changes - 
cause need for more sharing 



-Some see faculty meeting time as 
• only for administrative matters 

- Fear of sharing mistakes | 

- Some feel individual work is 
most productive i 

- Concern that time spent sharing 
ideas Iwill be wasted 

- Fear of msufficien^ time to meet 



curren 



Incres^sing demands to be- 
more effective 



; d( 



Mrs. JDn 



\ imoose 



teachei/s 



emi 



^s doesn't want to 
o^re demands on 
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HANDOUT 21 \ 
RESEARCH UTIUZING PROBLEM SOLVING MODEL * 



SaENTIHC^-- 
KNOWLEDGE 



-.-may draw on THE PROCESS- - - - -may draw on- - ^ WCNOWLEDGE 

^ OF THE 

EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING 



Theory 



Research 

Findings 

Methodology^ 




Identification of a Concern 



T>lagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Action Alternatives 



Feasibility Testing of Selected 
Alternatives, Including Training 
and Evaluation 




Adoption and Diffusion of Good 
Alternatives 



May Resiilt^in New 
Scientific Kno\vledge 




May Resulj'in New 
>-Knowl^ge of the 
Setting 




♦Jung, Charles and Ronald^Lippitt. "The Study of Change as a Concept— In Research 
Utilization." Theory Into Practice . 5:25-29; February 1966. \^ 



w 



\ 
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Nil 



NEWSPRINT 8HEKT Nil 

(Copy this sau^le on a large sheet cf neweprint 
and have ready to usa in Subset IV» Step 5) 

RESEARCH UTIUZII^G PROBLEM SOLVING MODEL * 

SCIENTIFIC-^ -ma/ draw on JTHE PROCESS may draw on ►KNONVLEDGE 

KI^OWIJSDGE OFIHE 

EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING 



Theory 



Research ^ 
Findings 

MethodologyJ S ► 




Identification of a Concern 









Diagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Actio 


n Alternatives 




> 1 




Feasibility Testing of Selected 
Alternatives, Including Training 
and Evaluation 








Adoption and Diffusion of Good 
Alternatives 




priority 
of Needs 

esources 



^xi^ting 
Innovations 



May Result li^^New^ 
Scientific Knowleage^ 



May Result in New 
*TCribwledge of the 
Setting 



♦Jung, Charles and Ronald Lippitt. "The Study of Change as a Concept--in "Research 
' Utilization." Theory Into Practice , 6525-29; February 1966. 
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HANDOUT 22 

A CASE STUDY OF THE RESEARCH UTIIiZING PROBLEM SOLVING PROCESS 

1 

Suppos^that a teacher came to you and said, ^^The group of children that 
rm working with this year is very difficult. There is one child in particular 
who seems to cause the trouble* Do you think I should remove that child from 
the group? Do you believe this might solve my problem?" You would need to ask 
many question3 of this teacher in order to be helpful. This situation can be 
compared to a patient who comes to a.^octor and says, ^1 have a terrible 
headache. Do you think I should undergo brain surgery?" The doctor 
naturally would conduct a careful diagnostic examination before even considering 
what action to take. 

Tn^both of these problem situations, someone has jumped directly from a 
probiem to considering a plan of action. The real problem in both cases is 
that severai^important steps in the problem solving process have been omitted. 
This paper will review those steps and give particular attention to the force 
field technique of diagnosing a problem. 

Action-Research Steps of Problem Solving 

1. Identifying the Problem : Who is causing it and who is affected 
by it? What speciSlc goals would be needed to resolve it? What 
kind of a probletn is it? For example: 



SELF: 



Conflict of valuers and attitudes; my lack of 
skills; my Inabilit} to express feelings; 
a different perception 
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OTHER: ^ Lack of understanding or skills; '] 

unwillingness to use his resources; 
conflict about values and attitudes ' 

ORGANIZATIONS: Lack of communication channels, 

scheduled time and resources; 
lack of clarity about membership 
roles and norms; power conflicts in 
decision making; lack of support for 
innovation 

SOCIETY: Conflict between community and 

school values; lack of clarity about 
goals; other structures In conflict 
with school structures 

What sources from research Information v/ould be needed to define 

more clearly the type of problem and the validity of goal solution? 

Diagnosing the Problem Situation : Once the problem has been clearly 

stated in terms of goals to be attained, one should Identify the forces 

operating In the situation which tend to push toward or against a 

particular goal. As the true forces are identified, It often becomes 

clear that the goals which v/ere first thought to represent a solution 

are incorrect or Inadequate. New goals must be stated and nififw forces 

Identified repeatedly as one works toward resolving the problem. 

Diagnosis is a continuous part of problem solving ^ 

Considering Action Alternatives : As diagnostic work progresses, a 

range of action alternatives should emerge. Each should be 

considered in relation to knowledge of the forces operating In the 

Droblem situation. If one o|r some oopjblnation of the alternatives Is 

rled, what will happen to the forces piishlng tova^rd or away from a 

1 ^ ' ' 
particular goal? How will"^|:he force sjoperate to^4nfluence the success 

or failure cf a trial of a particular action alternative? 

80 
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4. TryiDg<Out an Action Plan ; At some point, one or a combination of the 
action alternatives will be attempted. As the attempt is made , 
information will be needed to assess whether there is movement ^ 
toward the goals. This includes discovery of the forces that are 
changing tC( understand what is accounting for movement, or the lack 
of it. Such assessment provides both an evaluation ot progress and 
a new diagnostic picture. It clarifies the next action steps which 
need to be taken. It also may identify additional skills which may be 



needed in order to move ahead. This latter type of information should 
be the basis of inservice training closely related to any action program. 

5. Diffusion and Adaptation; Information gained from action experience 
in dealing with a problem should be shared with others who face 
similar problems. Information to be diffused should include; a clear, 
specific problem statement; the forces involved in the problem 
situation; a description of action taken to change the forces; results. 
of action including failures as well as successes; special problems 
that were encountered; and special skills that were needed to carry out 
particular actions. These kinds of information make it possible for 
persons in another setting to adapt elements of what was tired to their 
own diagnosis of their particular problem situations. 

Continuous attention to diagfaosis is the corneijstone the action-research 

• L j ~Ti ' ' 

steps of problem solving. Withc ut complete, accu rate 



diagnosis, problems in 



youth work teid to multiply. Fdds are accepted which don^t really fit the loca? 
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situations where they are applied* PotentiaUyjood^utiensTC^^ 



jwithout-realizin^TEe'sUght changes that would make them work. Decisions are 

r 

made on the basis of peoples^ ability to argue, or on the status of their 
positions, rather than on the true facts of the sitiiation.. Helpful innovations in 
youth work are rediscovered and die jepeatedly without being effectively shared 
because people don^t know what to tell or what to ask* 

There are probably several reasons why good diagnostic work Is not 
carried out very actively by people who work with youth. One Is that It Is 
comparatively difficult to Identify clear goals In helping youth to grow. An * 
engineer can make accurate estimates of the kinds and quantities of materials 
he needs to build a power dam to produce a given amount of electricity In a 
certain setting. It Is vastly more complicated for a youth worker to estimate 
the kind of experience that will help a group of children develop a trait, such 
as Interdependence, appropriate to their Innate abilities and the probable 
opportunities of their life setting. 

It Is often difficult to get accurate Information even when goals can be 
stated clearly In work wlth^youth. The medical doctor listens with his 
stethoscope, views with his x-ray machine and analyzes with his chemical 
and electronic equipment. Youth workers are only beginning to be provided 
with tools developed by social scientists to gather relevant diagnostic data.^ 
These Include sensljlvlty to feelings. Inner values and attltudi^s; ways to % 

ms which operate 



learn of the perceptions people have of each other; and the noj 
In groups to Influence the behavior of the Individuals In them. 



* i 
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An especially important barrier to becoming involved in gc^ diagnostic 
work is simply the lack of awareness of the importance and satisfaction of such 
an effort* Spending time gathering information, thinking about it and planning on 
the basis of it is not a traditional part of the youth worker's role. There is little 
support or reward for time which is not spent in carrying out action or for 
time spent in worldng directly with youth ov in carrying out administrative 
details* 

» 

Force Field Technique for Diagnosing a Problem 

To use this technique, one must first state a problem in terms of a clear 

goal. An example will be used to illustrate 'the technique. Mr. Smithy is a , 

youth worker who states his problem as, follows: • • 

As an adult working with a group of youth, I^m conoprned about 
developing interdependence between us. I don't want the youth 
in our group to do things just because I suggest them. On the 
other hand, I don't- want them to reject ideas just because they 
come from the adult. I have a goal for the group of becoming more 
open and active in criticizing what they see as helpful and 
nonhelpful in my suggestions andpf seeking my reactions to 
theirs. 

Mr. Smith now is ready to write out his first force field.^ He takes a 
blank sheet of paper and writes the general nature of the problem at the top. 
He then draws a horizontal line across the top. On the left side of the line he 
writes the words ''forces for interdependence." On the right side he writes 
tt^rce3 against interdependence. In the right margin of the paper he writes 
the goal which he has speci)fi^(i/for his problem, "open and active criticism of 
ideas between the group and me." In the left margin of the paper he writes 
the opposite of his goal, "no cifiticism of ideas^between the group and me." 

'I , ' 
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Now he .draws a vertical line down the middle of the page* This line 

represents the way things are at the moment with regard to open and active 

criticism between him and the group. Things are^the way they are at the 

mo\7aent because there is a set of forces pushing from the left toward open ' 

and active criticism and an equal set ofiorces^pushing from the right agains! 

openne.3S and activeness. If the forces on the left become stronger whil^ those 

on the right stay the same or get weaker, the line will move toward the 

• ^ " ' « " 

right—toward .more openness and activeness. Mr. Smith now must write out 

^ , ? ^ ' ' 

what he believes ,to be the important forces op'erating in this situation. 

Diagram I presents his .first effort at writing out the.force field. 
> * * 

DIAGRAM I ' ' • ^ 



Force Field No. 1 - interdependence Between the Group and Me ' 



Opposite 
of Gioal 


1 


1 



^0 Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 
Us 



forces FOR, 
interdep^endence 



youth waiit to try 
their ideas 



-9^ 



youth wknfc good ideas 
from adults 



adults want youth to 
question andlcriticize 



forces AGAINST 
interdependence 



youth afraid their ideas < 
will look pdpr to^others 



youth used to letting adults 
tell them wha,t to do 



/outh afraid to criticize* , 



adult oi;<^niy 



I in his critiedtis 



Goal: 




f. ■ 



Open an4, 
Active . 
.Criticism 
of Ideas^ # 
Between 
Us , 1 ' 



Xadult f requenl lv judgmental ^ j 



1 
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Mr. Smith wasn^t very satisfied with his first effort to draw the force 
field. He suspected there were additional forces other than the ones, he had 
• thought of. .Dxxring his next meeting with the youth, he raised the question of 
ho^ people^ felt about discussing each other^s ideas. He asked specifically for 
their reactions to some of the ideas he had recently suggested. He especially 
asked them to share their reactions. However, they seemed reserved at>out 
giving them. Later ,^ one of them told him privately, ''We just donU talk 
about that with adults. I would have said some things, but the other kids would 
have thought I was being an apple polisher. " 

Mr. Smith believed he had learned two things from the discussion. One rwas 
that an additional "force for" was to actively ask the youth for their reactions. 
Another was that ttiere was some kind of norm among thje youth about not 
talking to adults, in a way that would be seen as "apple polishing. " This norm 
appeared to be an important "force against." He thought maybe the peer 
leadership of the group was an important "force against" which was affecting 
ttie way this norm operated in the group. 

In Diagram II» on page 86, Mr. Smith has added these thred forces to the 
force field. - . 

After adding these forces he began to do tt^ree more things with his force 
field. First, he yanked all of the forces in terms of how Important he thought 
they were in trjrlng to change the situation. He put a number 1 by that force 
field which he believed would jrield the most movement toward the goal if it 
could be changed. He put a 2 by the force that he thought would result in the 
second greatest amount of movement if changed, and so forth. Second, he 

l O ■ 85 
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DIAGRA^n 



Force Field No. 2 - Interdependence Between the Group and Me 



Opposite 
of Goal 



♦ 



No Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 
Us 



forces FOR 
interdependence 



youth want to try 
their ideas 



youth v/ant good ideas 
from adults 



adult wants youth to 
question and criticize 



adult actively asks 
for-youth reactions 



forces AGAINST 
interdependence 



outh afraid their ideas 
will look poor to others 



^outh used to letting adults 
tell them what to do 



^youth afraid to criticize 
adult openly 



adult frequently judgmental 
in his criticisms 



^youth have norm of not 
talking with adults 



peer leaders support norm 
of not talking with adults 



Goal 



♦ 



Open and 

Active 

Criticism 

of Ideas 

Between 

Us 



rated each force in terms of how easy he thought it would be for him to > 
bring about some change in it. He gave each force a rating of hard> medium 
or easy . Third, he again rated each force, this time in terms of how clear he 
was about whether it really was a force. Was he just imagining it to be a force, 
or was it really operating? He labeled each force as clear, partly clear^ unclear . 
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Diagram in presents Mr. Smith's force field as he ranked and rated 
the forces he discovered. 
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DIAGRAM in 



Force Field No. 3 • Interdependence Between the Group and Me 



Opposite 
of Goal 



forces FOR 
interdependence 



♦ 



No Criti- 
cism of 
Ideas 
Between 

Us ' 



(clear) (3) (easy) 
youth want to try 
their ideas 



(partly clear) (6) (medium) 
youth want good ideas 
from adults 



(partly clear) (7) (easy) 
adult wants youth to 
question and criticize 



(partly clear) (4) (medium) 

adult actively asks 

for vouth reactions 



forces AGAINST, 
interdependence 



(medium) (10) (unclear) 
. youth afraid their ideas 
will look poor to others 



(easy) (9) (clear) 
. youth used to letting adults 
' tell them what to do 




(medium) (8) (partly clear) 
youth afraid to criticize 
adrlt openly 




Open and 
Active 
Criticism 
of Ideas 
Between 
Us 



Xhard) (5) (partly clear) 
adult frequently judgmental 
in l^s criticism 

(hard) (1) (partly clear) 
youth have norm of not 
talki^ with adults 



(medium) (2) (unclear) 
peer leaders support norm 
of not talking with adults 
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Now, Mr. Smith a picture of what he thought was going on in his 

problom situation. The most important thing that stood out to him was, that he 

was not very clear about some of the forces which he guessed to be important. . 

He went back to the youth to get more information about forces that were not 

clear. He got information both through discussions and by using questionnaires. 

The force which he had ranked as most important seemed so complex to him 

» 

that he wrote out a force field diagram about it I 

This helped him identify further forces and questions he needed to discuss 
with the youth* Mr. Smith also began to consider ways he could alter some 
of the forces. He put some of these alternatives into action. His efforts to 
get information from the youth to determine the force fieldff~ turned out to be 
an action plan in itself which proved helpful. Mr. Smith found the group changing 
in the direction of his goal. 

At the end of several weeks, Mr. Smith found it helpful to look back over 
his efforts. He could note the changes which had occurred in his force field 
over time. He knew that his current force fielci diagram was much more accurate 
than his first attempts had been. It was based on careful data gathering. He had 
gathered some kinds of data several times so that he could see evaluatively how 
some of the forces had changed in response to the action efforts that he and the 
youth had worked out. Most exciting to Mr. Smith was his discovery that he 
could share the force field technique with the youth. Now they were working 
together on diagnosing goal situations, planning action for the group and 
evaluating the reasons for success and failure. 

\ * ' 

/ ' 
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Summary ' - ^ 

A pisrson applying the force field technique in diagnosing a problem and/or 
deriving the most appropriate solution will have completed the following process 
steps: 

1. Identified a problem/goal 

2. Stated a probleni applying all clriteria 

3. Listed forces Jor and against iii proper form 

4. Ranked forces in numerical scales as to importance 

5. Bated forces as to resistance to change and clarity of evidence 

6. ' Gathered data about problem . 
7« Evaluated data and derived other forces^ etc« 
8« Derived and stated appropriate! solution strategy 
9« Evaluated solution effectiveness 

Summary for Criteria of Ranking and Rating 
* 

Ranking; 

A. Importance is defined as significance * How important or significant is 
a force in yielding the most movement toward the goals? 

Rating: 

A. Strength refers to resistance to change. How easy. or hard would it be 
to change that force? Is it hard, medium or easy? 

B. Clarity refers to evidence . What evidence is there that it is a force? 
How clear is it to me that it is a force? 
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HANDOUT 23 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET IV: DIAGNOSIS USING THE FORCE FIELD TECHNIQUE 



!• When writing a force fields the Une down the center of the page 
represents: (check one) 



The way things are now 

A way to. keep your lists of forces separated 

The goal that you wish to achieve 



2. Forces are stated mostthelpfully when: (check one) 

They make specific who to go to and what to p,sk If yoli want 

to gain a fuller understanding 

They indicate the actions which need to be taken in order to 

change the situation 

«■ 

They clearly evaluate all of the factors involved in the situation 
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Answers: 

!• When writiijig a force field, the line down the center of the page 
represents^ (check one) 

(right) The way things are now 

(wrong) • A way to keep^your lists of forces separated 

(It's not just a divider for two lists of opposing forces. 
It represents an identifiable condition that you wish to 
change such as, "I weigh 243 pounds now. 7) 

(wrong) The goal that ydu wish to achieve 

(Your goal is represented by the dotted line down the right 
side of the page. ) 

2* Forces are stated most helpfully when: (check one) 

(right) They make specific who to go to and what to ask if 
you want to gain a fuller understanding 

(wrong) They indicate the actions which need to be taken In 
order to change the situation 

(Consideration of actions to take in order to change the 
situation comes much later. It will depend on diagnostic 
work using the force field technique, but statement of the 
forces doesn't indicate how to change them!) 

(wrong) They clearly evaluate all of the factors involyed 
in the situation 

(Ev^uation comes later. Stating a force clearly can be 
a step prior to deter miuing ways to measure the force. 
Repeated measurement of forces over time can become 
the evaluation of a change project.) 
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SUBSET Vs 

DIAGNOSING TEAMWOBK BELAHONSfflPS 



PURPOSES 

The activities of this subset are designed: 

To apply the 'force held diagnostic technique^ listening and saying skills^ 
and helper-helpee behaviors to the exploration of teamwork relations 

To gather data from selves relevant to improving these relation? 
OB JECTIVES _ 

<» 

Given a prior definition of the force field technique, listening and saying behaviors 
and helper-helpee behaviors^ each participant will produce, a force field analysis 
Identlfjring forces for and against effective teamwork relations. Tiiojaembers 
win. share these with each other and explore their validlty-and meaning as 
they experience help in Interviewing their selves. 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1* Newsprint Sheet N12 should be ready for display. 

2. PARTiaPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 24: Agenda ix^v Subset V: Diagnosing Teamwork Relationships 

Handout 25: Diagnosing Teamwork Relationships 

Handout 26: Instructions for Trio Work 

Handout 27: Assessment of Subset V: Diagnosing Teamwork Relationships 



X 90 minutes 
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SUBSET V 

SCHEDULE MINUTES RATIONALE ^ 

!• Introduce 5 This step allows partipipants to structure 

agenda for ^ appropriate expectations. 

SubsptV 



-2. — ^Diagnosing 
teamwork 
relations 



15 



This gives practice in writing a force 
field as well as in experiencing 
application of this technique to.- 
interpersonal behaviors. It implies an 
objective approach to work on maximizing 
productions of teamwork. 



3. Instructioius 
. for trio work 



Special emphasis given to instructions 
here is to bring out the perspective, of 
seeing oneself as a little used source 
of data. 



4. Trio exercise 

on getting more 
• data from self 
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This exercise provides an opportunity 
to experience how data from the self 
can be increased by letting others help 
you seek it. This is, in fact, a 
data*-gathering technique, e.g., letting 
others help you gather data from ' 
yourself. 



5. Assessment 



The participant is assured that he has 
nutstered tibe major cognitive 
learnings. 
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SUBSET V 

MATERIAliS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

N12, H^4 1. Review agenda on H24, referring to N12. Reinforce 
'/ ' purpose and objectives of subset. ^ Rentiind participants 

of the twa themes of the workshop. Point out that the 
focus of this subset is on team-building relationships. 



H25 2. Ask participants to read H25. jClarify instructions 

and reinfoi^ procedure for the force field. Direct 
participants to work alone. 



/ 

H26 3. ^ Refer to H26. Explain that each person is to select one 

o or two forces involved in enhancing teamwork relationships 

that he especially would like the other two trio members 
to help him t^ about. Reinforce the concept of "interviewing 
yourself 'by letting the other two help "you" get data from 
* 'yourself • " Direct each participant to look at his force 
field and select one or two forces. 



4. Interrupt and direct trios to begin sharing. Announce" 
that each person has 20 minutes to share and discuss his 
forces for and against improving teamwork relationships. 



H27 5. Give participants time to answer individually the 

question on H27, then tell them to turn the page upside 
down i>r the answer. ^ ^ ' / - 



1 
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MEWSPBINT SHEET N12 

O 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint and have 
ready to use in Subset V» Step 1) 



AGENDA FOB SUBSET V: DIAGNOSING TEAMWOBK BELATlONSfflPS 
1« Introduction to Subset V agenda 

Z. Diagnosing teamwork relations h 

Z. Instructions for trio work 

4. Trio exercise oh getting more data from self 

o 

^5. Assessment 



\ 
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HANDOUT 24 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET V: DIAGNOSING TEAMWORK RELATlONSfflPS 



Purposes : 



Objectives ; 



l^teps: 



To apply the forcr^ tield dialgnostic technique, listening 
and saying skills > and helper«-helpee behaviors to the 
e:q)loratipn of teamwork relations. 

To gather dat?i from selves relevant to improving these 

Illations. 

> 

Given prior definition of the force field techniques » 
listening and saying behaviors, and helper-helpee ^ 
behaviors, each participant will produce a force field 
analysis identifying forces for and against effective 
teamwork relations. 

4. Introduction to Subset V agenda 

2. Diagnosing teamwork relations 

3. Instructions for trio work 

^) 

4. Trio exercise on getting more data from self 

5. Assessment 
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HANl)OUT25 
DIAGNOSING TEAMWORK RELAHONSfflPS 

During the next 15 minutes work alone. Write a force field on your 
teamwork relationships. Use data from your teamwork in the workshop up 
to this time* 

^s you see It now, what forces are for and what forces are against 
gettting the most from your trio teamwork relations during the workshop? 



My Goal: Enhance My Teamwork Relationships 



Forces. For- 



Forces Against 



You Will Share This Forpe Field In- Your Trio. 



-109 . 
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HANDOUT 26 ' - 

ft 

INSTOUCnONS FOR TRIO WORK 



Preparatlop for Trio Work 

!• People usually have more good data in themselvotJ than they are 
av/are of. In this exercise, trio members will attempt to help 
each member get more data from himself* 

^ In orders to get ready for trio sharing, select one or more forces 
from your force field that you want to share in your, trio to let 
the other two membej^^s help you "interview yourself*" Take a few 
minutes to do this task* 



Trio Sharing 

2. you will each have 20 minutes to share your forces and get the 
other two persons to help you talk about them and get more data 
from yourself/ 

3. When it's your turn to "interview yourself for more data," the 
other two members function as helpers — parapl ..asing, asking for 
clarification,, asking questions, .checking to see if helpee understands, 
asking helpee to paraphrase* 

The workshop leader will monitor time for you* 
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HANDOUT 27 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET V: DIAGNOSING TEAMWORK RELATIONSfflPS 



1# One major force that can aid or block our triors teamwork relationships 
is: (write your answer below) 



{•eojoj „jo(buiu b S{ ^i^joq^aqM *os jj *pnB qoxoj b s| ^ jaiiiaiiM 
' m uopoBOj j|aq) ^sS o) sadqmaui op) jnoiC q^pA 9:)ojm noiC jsmsub sq) sj^qs) 
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SUBSET VI: 

FORCE FIEU) ANALYSIS AND DATA GATHERING ' 125 minutes 



PURPOSES 

The activities of this subset are designed: 

To give an opportunity to study and practice principles and techniques of 
force field analysis 

To give an opportunity to study and practice principles and techniques of 
data gathering 

OBJECTIVES 

Given Handout 29, **Ihe Force Field Analysis," the participants will produce a 
force ^eld analysis for Mrs. Jones by ranking and rating her forces. 

Given Handout 31, ^Ideas for Gathering Data, " and Handout 32, "Creating a 
Data-*Gathering Technique," participants will write data-gathering instruments, 
role play their use and critique each other's efforts. 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1. Newsprint Sheet N13 should be ready for display. , 

2. Newsprint Sheet N14 should be ready for use in Step 2. 
3. 



Handout 30 must be distributed at the beginning of Step 4. 



4. Paper and pencils 

5. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 28: Agenda for Subset VI: Force Field Analysis and Data Gathering 
Handout 29: The Force Field Analysis 

Handout 20: Ihe Goal Statement and Force Field That Mrs. Jones Wrote 

(to be usea in Step 3) 
Handout 30: Mrs. Jones^ Force Field Analysis (BLUE) 
Handout 31: Ideas for Gathering Data 
Hand(mt 32: Creating a Data->Gathering Technique 
Handout 33: Instructions for Tryout of Gathering Data 
Handout 34: Assessment of Subset JVI: Force Field Analysis and Data 

Gathering 
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SUBSET VI 

ft 

SCH EDULE MINUTES 

1. Introduce 5 
agexxla for 
Subset VI 



RATIONALE I 

This step allows participants to structure 
appropriate expectations. 



2. Analyze a .15 Using a neutral fotce field to explain the 

force field procedure for force field analysis Increases 

the ability of the participants to concentrate 
on the '.process of ranking and rating, 
rather than the substance of what Is being 
ranked and rated. 



3. Analyze iO Analyzing Mrs. Jones* force field will 

Mrs. Jones* / give immediate application of ranking 

force field / and rating procedures. 



4. Discuss 
Mrs. Jones* 
force field 



10 



Comparing Mrs. Jones* force field - 
analysis with their own product will* . 
furnish the participants with a basis for 
returning to the simulation as a 
reference for moving ahead. 



5. Ideas for ' 10 Studying the underlying issues and 

gathering problems of preparing data-gathering 

data instruments Is an important 

preliminary step to moving ahead with 
the simulation. Support begins here 
fqr beingrskilled and free to adapt the 
kinds of Instruments they will be given 
^ later as well as creating new ones of 

their own* 
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SUBSET VI 



MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

H28» N13 1. Refer to the agenda on Ft28 and listed on N13. Review 
the agenda for this subset. 



H29, N14 2. Refer to H29. Note that the instructions in H29 for 
analyzing a force field aire illustrated in 1122^ A Case 
Study of the RUPS Process. Allow time to read H29. 
Refer to N14 on which you have copied the forces 
participants Identified on NIO in Subset IV. Demonstrate 
the technique of ranking and rating by completing N14 
in front of the group. \ 

_\ > 

H20 3. Instruct the participants to write individually an analysis 

of Mrs. Jones* force field found on H20, received during 
Subset IV. Reinforce the idea that the simulation is 
important only as a way to practice problem solving skills. 



H30 4. Distribute H30 and instruct the participants to form their 



groups of six to discuss their own and Mrs. Jones ^ force 
"\ . field analysis. Reinforce the norm of accepting Mrs. 

Jones* product as a common starting point for the next 
stages of work rather than as a **right** answer. Their 
, products may be "better" than hers. 



H31 5^ Explain that H31 presents principles to keep in mind when 

gathering data and gives guidelines for some ways to get 
needed biformation. Tell the participants to read the 
paper at this time. 
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SUBSET VI (continued) 



SCHEDULE 



MINUTES 



RATIONALE 



6* CreaEe a 

data-gathering 
technique 



10 



Creating a data-gathering technique and 
critiquing its use in role playing provides 
skill training and background for 
appreciating the instruments they will 
receive later in the resource book* 



?• Practice 
data 

gathering 
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Creating a data-gathering technique and 
critiquing its use in role playing provides 
. skill training* In additiont it provides 
supporting background to appreciate the 
work involved in creating the instruments 
which participants later receive in. the 
resource l^klet, Diagnosing Professional 
Climates 6t Schools* 



8* Assessment 5 This assures! the participant that he has 

mastered the major cognitive learnings. 
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SUBSET VI (continued) 



MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



H32 



6. Tell the participants they will find all of the instructions 
required to design a way to gather information about one. 
of Mrs. Jones* forces in H32. Tell them that in the next 
step they will be trying out these data-gathering methods 
in their trios. Have them read the paper. 



H33 



7. Refer to H33 as you give instructions for the trios to try 
out and critique each- o therms data-gathering instruments. 
Remind the participants that the one trying out his 
instrument must give a role assignment to the others. 
Explain that the critique must be based on the questions 
of whether the instruments will produce the kind of 
information needed. Tell the par ticipants-4;hat each 
person will have 15 minutes for the task. Announce that 
you will monitor the time by giving a warning after 10 
minutes and then calling time after 15 minutes. 



H34 



Givelhe participants time to answer individually the 
questions on H34r^^ _ 
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N13 

NEWSPBINT SHEET N13 

{Copy this.sample cn a large sheet of newsprint and have 
ready to use during Subset VI, Step 1) 

■/ 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET VI: FORCE I-TELD ANALYSIS AND DATA GATHERING 



1. 


Introduction to Subset VI agenda 


2. 


Analyze a force field 




Analyze Mrs. Jones' force Qeld 


4. 


Discuss Mrs. Jones' force field analysis 


5. 


Ideas for gathering data 


6. 


Create a data-gathering technique 


■>7. 


Practice data gathering 


8. 


Assessment 
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rANDOUT 28 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET VI: ^ ~ 
FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS AND DATA GATHERING 

To give an opportunity to study and practico principles and 
techniques of force field analysis. 

To give an opportuni^ to study and practice principles and 
' techniques of data gathering. — 

Given Handout 29, *^The Force Field Analysis/^ the participants 
will produce a force field analysis for Mrs. Sono^ by ranking 
and rating her forces. 

Given Handout 31, ^Ideas for Gathering Data^*' and Handout 32, 
^^Creating a Data-*Gathering Technique,** participants will 
write data-gathering instruments, role play their use and 
critique each oiher^s efforts. 

1. Introduction to. Subset VI agenda ^ ' 

2. Analyze a force field 

3. Analyze Mrs. Jones^ force field 

4. Discuss Mrs. Jones^ force field analysis 

5. Ideas for gathering data 

6. Create a data-gathering technique 

7. Pract:ice data gathering 

8. Assessment 
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* H29 

HANDOUT 29 
THE FORCE FIELD AiJALYSIS 

In the early stages of problom solvingi primary concern should be for 
gaining a clear diagnostic understanding of the situation which ejcists "now. " 
The force field technique provides a diagrammatic picture of the forces that 
are maintaining a situation at a given moment. When you write a force field 
on a piece^of paper, it probably indicates^nly a few of the actual complex 
sets of forces operating in the situation you are concerned with. You might 
feel very sure that the for'^es you have listed are important ones, but have^ 
little data to support your belief or give you a usable understanding of just 
how thBBib forces are operating. Your force field can be analyzed to consider 
which Jprces might profitably be investigated in more objective detail. This 
diagnostic analysis involves three steps. 

First, rank order all of the forces "for" and "against" in order of their 
importance. Importance is defined in terms of the degree to which change of a 
particular force would cause the situation to move most toward the goal. You 
would first rank that force which you believe, if changed, would result in most 
movement toward the desired goal, j'orce Number Two would be that force which 
you believe, if changed, w^l^ yield the second moat movement toward the goal. 
Continue in this manner until you have rank ordered all of the forces for and 
against movement toward the goal. 

Se^ond» rate each force in terms^of clarity. Look at your statement of a 
force. How clear are you that it really is a force in terms of being able to 
show objecti^^e data about its importance, who is involved in it and exactly how 
t • 107 
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2Cod why it" Is operating? Clarity Is not a matter of being poslUveJnjp^^^ own 
belief. Sometimes, being "positive" is being wrong inajloud voice* Clarity 
is defined here as having objective ilata withj^ could stand up in court 
and prove your case beyond a shadovToTa doubt. Rate each force as to ^^ether 
you are clear, partly^ clear or unclear about It in these terms, 
^^^fhlrd, look at the combination of ranking and rating which you have done* 
Forces which you have given a high ranking of importance, but are unclear 
about, are obvious candidates for further exploration. Your ranking and rating 
analysis tells you where more data is needed for diagnosing the problem situation 
You might wish to refer back to Handout 22 (A Case Study of the Research - 
Utilizing Problem Solving Process) to see an illustration of this analysis process 
applied to diagnostic work. Note that the case study Includes rating forces as 
hard, medium or easy for resistance to change. This step comes in the 
problem solving stage of analyzing action alternatives, which has not yet been 

t 

presented to you. 
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N14 

NEWSPRINTViHEET N14 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint and 
have ready to use during Subset VI, Step 1. Note; 
In the center column^ write the forces for and 
* against smoking that the participants supplied for 
NIO. All the forces should be treated as one list. 
Option: Use one participant's force field on losing 
weight.) 



Rank Order of 
Importance 


Goal: Reduce Amount of Smoking 

» 


Rate : 


Clarity 






Clear 


Partly 
>i^ear 


Unclear 




a. 










b. • 










c. 








• 


d, - 










e. 

u 




















h. 








0 


i. 

j. . 




* 
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Hank Order 
of 

Importance 



HANDOUT 30 
' MRS. JONES' FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 

Rate: Clarity 

Goal; To Increase Communication and . 
Support for Sharing Teaching 
* Ideas in our Faculty 




9 . 



a/ Mrs* Jones wants to increase 
communication and sharing of 
ideas with fociilty 

b* Some teachers have exciting 
* ideas they could share " 

c* Some teachers want to kn^>w 
more about others' efforts 

d* Some teachers feel, changes 
cause need for more sharing 

e* Increasii^ demands to be 
more effectiye 

f • Some see faculty meeting time 
as only for administrative 
matters * 

g* i*ear of sharing mistakes o 

li. Some feel individual work is 
most productive 

i* Concezn tlutt time spent sharing 
ideas will be wasted 

j* Fear of insufficient time to meet 
current depiands 

k. Mrs* Jones doesn't want to 
impose more demands on 
teachers 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 
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_ . HANDOUT 31 

IDEAS FOR GATHEraNG DATA ' 

There are many ways of gathering data* In one sense » we are gathering 
data all the time by being aware of what is happening around us* Most of the 
things we are aware of are not really news to us* They ax*e things we fully 
expected. The force field dlagnostlo teclmique can help us pick out things we 
want to check on more carefullv > Suppose we want to. know how people feel 
about a particular activity or^about^foeing helpers to each other* There are 
a variety of ways' to gather such data* Some of these will.be suggested below* 
Before jgou ^select one of them for any particular occasion,, there are a few . 
important questioJs to consider* 

These are the kinds of questions that social scientists are concerned about 

when they gather data* You will be Increasing your own data-gathering skills 

each time you work thr:ough these questions as part of a data-gathering effort. 

!• What will b^ the respbiKients^ reaction to being asked this 
question in this way? 

2* How will I know this question has the same meaning to the 
respondent that it has to me? 
, « * 

3* Will the responder >8 feel free to giye their own reactions, or 
will they; be more apt' to give answers that they think somebody 
wants to hear ? 
' ^ ' ' . I . ' 

4t. Is this question clear enough so a respondent will answer it 
the same way ^ach time it is asked, barring some major 
change in the situation? 



Here are some ways to gather data: 
A. Written Questionnaire 

' 1* Open-»Ended Answers: 

2. Multiple Choice: 



3* Preferred Choice: 



4* Scaled Response: 



H31 
Page 2 



Anything from finishing a sentence 
to writing an essay 

Forced choice where you must 
pick only one, or free choice where 
yx)u select as many as are correct 
fof you 

A form of forced choice where you 
select the things you like best or 
least as compared with other 
things (Would you rather be a ^ 
helper in reading or arithmetic?) 

On a 5-point scale where 1 is ''not 
at all" and 5 is "very much, " check - 
how you liked the way we workecl on 
social studies today. For younger 
children: Check the face that shows 
how you feel about our new workbooks 



B. Interview: May be open and free-flowing, or highly structured with the 
questions figured out in advance and closely adhered to* 



1. Total Group: 



2. Small Group: 



Discussion where questions ax a 
raised to see how they are 
responded to in the total group 

A certain combination of people who 
are relevant are brought together 
for discussion 



3. Key Inforntiant: 



4* Each Individual: 



Data is gathered from one or more 
individuals whom you have reason to 
believe can give accurate views on 
what the others would say 

An interview where each individual 
answers the questions by himself 
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H31 
Page 3 

Observation; May be open-ended, e.g. , subjective observations 

without use of instruments or specific focus, or highly 
structured, e.g. , noting interaction patterns through 
some form of sociogram. 

1. Individual: Observes himself 

2. Other: Individual gives observation 

instructions to someone else 

When selecting tools for data collection, two factors should be kept in 
mind: 

1. The selection of one force to seek data about should be based 
on its probable importance. This is determined by an 
examination of the ranking and rating of all the forces. 

^•-'T 2. Ihe method by which data is gathered should be determined 
■ by considering the kind of information needed against a 
consideration of the possible effects of trying to get that 
information in a particular way. 

The selection of the inquiry tool should reflect the best possible match 
between these two Victors. 
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HANDOUT 32 
CREAUNG A DATA-GATHERING TECHNIQUE 

INSinUCTlONSt 

C J' 

{. Review Mrsr, Jones» Force Field Analysis ^30)-a]id select a 
v '. . r force about vftdch more data would be helpfiil. 

2. Decide where and from whom you would get the information* 

3* Write the force and source of information below* 

Force about which data is needed: 
Source of information: 



4». Write below two ways to secure the necessary information. 
(Refer to H31, A, B and C. ) 

1. 



2. 
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^ * ' H32' 

Page 2 

Identify two specific questions you believe will be answered by the 
information you receive through the two ways you have just chosen* 
(These are JU2L^- questions yo\i might ask your source of 
information* ) Write these questions below* You will be trying out 
the gathering of data with your trio. 



Question 1 



■ 1 




Question 2 
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HANDOUT 33 

INSTRUCTIONS' FOR TRYOUT OF GATHERING DATA 



Each member of the trio will hav« 15 minutes to try out his data-gathering 
techniques and critique them with the. other two trio members. " 
When it's your turn for a tryout: 

1. Tell the other two trio members the kind of group from whom you [ 
are seeking data. (For example, Mrs; Jones, the teachers on 
Mrs. Jones' staff, parents of the children, the teacher they had 
last year. ) 

2. Tell them the two data-gathering techniques you are using. 
(For example, 'Tm asking the teachers to write an open-ended^ 
response to the question, 'Do you. . . . '" or 'I'm^observing 
Mrs. Jones for 30 minutes as she and the teachers. ...**) 

3. Tlie other two members of your trio are then to tell you what the 
information was that you collected. (For example, ''The range of 
answers you got to that question can be summed up as follows: 
About ^aif of the^ girls in the class said. • • • or "During that half 

^ hour, you observed that the response of the teachers to Mrs. Jones 
when she. ...**) In other words, the other two members will invent 
these aiiswfers for the puipose of this exercise. These answers^ ard 
to apply only to thib exercise and are not to be referred to again in 
later subsets of the workshop. 

4. Once you have your "data," you and your two trio members are 
to critique its usefulness and to consider whether there might be 
fetter ways to seek the ixiformation you wanted. 

When you are helping one of the other trio members try out his data-gathering 

techniques: ^ . \ , 

1. Invent the "data he received" as quickly as you can. 

2. Question him critically about the value of "his data. " Does his data 
really answer the questions he wanted answered? Now that he has 
that data, what does he think he knows ? Why does he, think the data 
means what he is interpreting it to mean? Why is Imowirig that 
helpful? What can he do differently now that he knows that? 

116 
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Page 2 

\' 3. Also, tell him how you think the people fi;om whom he got the data 

feel about his having discovered It by the technique he used. Did they 
feel good about It? Did it create any negative side effects ? Did it 
raise any expectations In them about what might happen next or how 
this data might be used? 

4. Discuss ways that this data-gathering effort might be Improved. 
The workshop leader will call time every 15 minutes. 
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^ H34 
HANDOUT 34 

asseIssment of subset VIj 

FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS AND DATA GATHEBING 



When rank ordering forces in a force field for importance » 
"importance*^ means: (checic one) 

, How difficult it would be to change the force ^ 

How much movement there would be toward the goal if the force 
was changed 

The degree of concern you feel toward the force in terms of 
. bringing about change ^ - 

When rating a force for clarify, **clarity** means: (check one) 

' ' How positive you feel about the way this force is working 

How much objective data you have about the way this force is 
working 

How specific you have been in describing how you believe this 

iorce is working ^ 
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Page 2 

. « 

Acuiwers: _ 

1. When rank ordering forces in a force field for importance^ "importance** 
means: 



(wtong) How difficult it would be to chaxige the force 

(This Is an additional kind of rating you do later when 
considering your action-taking strategy. ) 

(right) How much movement there would be toward the goal if the 
force were changed 

(wrong) The degree of concern you feel toward the force in terms of 
bringing about change 

(Concern you feel is a kind of importance for you» but not 
the importance of the force as it influences change in 
the situation. Some forces may greatly concern yout 
but not influence movement toward the goal* ) 



2. When rating a force for clarity^ "clarity" means: 

(wrong) How positive you feel about the way this force iS|Working 
(You may feel positive, yet be completely wroi^! ) 

How much objective data you have about the way this force 
is working 

How specific you have been in describing how you believe this 
force is working 

(The force should be described specifically* But, 
clarity is defined here as having objective data 
showing that the force you have described specifically Js 
what you described it to be. ) 



(wrong) 
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SUBSET VH: 

SELECTING TOOLS FOR DATA COLLECTION 



125 minutes 



PURPOSES . 

The activities of the subset are designed to introduce the booklet of data-gathering 
instruments^ Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools ^ and to provide practice 
in the skill of selecting instruments related to forces in a force field. 



OBJECTIVES 

Given the force field analysis produced by Mrs, Jones and a total of nine 
data-'gathering instruments in Chapters 2-6 of the booklet, Diagnosing 
Professional Climates of Schools ^ participants will be able to select six 
instruments- relevant to data«>gathering requirements specific to the force field 
analysis of Mrs, Jones, 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1, Newsprint Sheet N15 should be ready for display, 
2, 



Handout 37 must be distributed at the beginning of Step 4. 



3, Newsprint Sheet Nil should be ready for the review in Step 5.- 

4, Paper and pencils .-.^-----'^ 

5, PARTICIPANT MATERIALS . _ 

Handout 35: Agenda'for Subset VII: Selecting Instpments for Data 
Collection^ 

Handout 36: Instructions^ for Individual and Trio Work in Selecting 
Six Instrumenb^ 

Handout 20: The \joal Statement and Force Field that Mrs. Jones Wrote 

(to be used in Step'2) 
Handout 30: Mrs. Jones^ Force Field Analysis (to be used in Step 2) 
Handout 37: Instruments Selected f^^Data Gatheri(ig (BLUE) 
Haiuiout 22: A Case' Study of the Resewch Utilizing Problem Solving Process 
Handout 6: Four Guidelines for Writing a Problem Statement (to be used 

in Step 6) ' . \ 

Handout 38: Assessment of Subset VII: Selecting Instruments for Data 

Collection \ . , 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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svBSErvn 

SCHEDULE 

1. Introduce 
agenda for 
Subset vn 



MINUTES {RATIONALE 



' This step allows' participants to structure 
^iapprppriate expectations. 



2. Give 

instructions 
for selecting 
instruments 



40 



This introduces the instrutnents for data 
gathering in a context of needing to 
consider their relevance to an action 
situation^ i.e.^ «'Mrs. Jones' faculty. 



3. Sextets 
discuss trio 
selection of 
six tools 



10 



The sextet discussipn should reinforce 
application of criteria for selection of 
appropriate tools. 



4. Mrs. Jones* 
selection 
of tools 



10 



Work in the sextets will be increased 
gradually f^om this point so that data 
will have been created for later subsets 
where focus is turned on teamwork 
skills in the context of small group 
dynamics. 



5. Review of 
problem 
solving model 



This should help provide structi:r^ and 
reinforce cognitive awareness of the 
RUPS model. Inttiepast^ individuals 
who have learned RUPS skills have 
become confused when involved in working 
on a real problem at home. Their 
minimal awareness of the model did not 
allow them to consider where they 
should be in it at a given time. 
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SUBSET vn 

MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY " 

N15, H35 1. Review the agenda on H35 using N15. Reinforce the 
purpose and objectives of the subset* . 



H36, H2O9 2* Read H36 with the participants* Take time to clarify 
H3^b, instructions for each, step* Refer back to H20and H3p, 

^ Bqoklet Announce that you will monitor time* Distribute the*^ * 

booklet^ Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools* 

; •■ ; ; ; — - 

. , '3* Ask trios to form sextets and to share their selection 
of sbc tools with each other* 



H37 - 4* ' Distribute H37 and ask participants to discuss Mrs* 
Jones* selections in sextets* 



Nil, H22 5* Review the Newsprint Sheet Nil with the problem 

solving model*- Review the steps of the problem solving 
process, using H22* Point out **where we are*' in the 
problem solving process (Diagnosis of the Situation)* 
Call attention to the various activities that make up a 
step in the process* 
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SUBSET Vn*(conttmed) 
SCHEDULE . MINUTES 



6. Write a 
problem 
statement * 
about a 
situation at 
individual 
schools 



15 



RAITONALE 

Beginning to think about application of 
the HUPS process to a real problem at 
school at this stage can help ^participants* 
willingness to practice skills as they 
continue to move through the artificiality 
of the Mrs. Jones simulation. This is 
not done earlier because it is believed 
that participants need to get far enough ^ 
into the simulation to have a usable 
awareness of the overall process* 



7. . Sextets 
discuss 
how things 
are going 



20 



This is generally a good point for review 
and for reinforcing awareness of the 
overall structure of the workshop. This 
continues the development of <*data^^ 
on sextet functioning. 



s: ; Total 
workshop 
group 

discussion. 



15 



Total group sharing can be especially 
helpful tor sextete that have experienced 
some difficulties. Hearing how members 
of other groups are understanding and 
reacting to the workshop tends to be 
positively reinforcing. Legitimizing 
expressions of confusion or concern is 
very important so that negative feelings 
don't continue and then block an 
individuals active participation." 



9. Assessment 



This assures the partic^ant that he 
has mastered the major cognitive 
leamins^ 



> 



m 



^ ' . SUBSET vn (continued) 

MATERIALS INSTRUCTIOKAL STRATEGY 

H6 6^ Irlrect the participants to begin tKlhking about applying 

the problem solving techniques that nmy help a problem 
situation in their own school* Ask par.ticipants to take 
10 ndnute^ to write a statement of Uie problem they have ^ 
chosen* Instruct the participants to review H6t "Four 
' Guidelines for Writing a Problem Statement. *- 



7« Direct trios to form sextets* Invite them to discuss their 
feelings about how things are going. Invite reactions on ^ 
how things might have been done better* . o 



8* Invite participants to share s6me of the reactions discussed 
In sextets* Encourage a free flow of reactions and invite 
participants to respdnd to reactions*^ 



H38 9* Give participants time to answer individually the 

question on H38* 
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* ^WSPRINT SHEET N16 

(Copy this sample on a large sheejt of newsprint and have 
. < ready t6 use in Subset vn» Step 1) 

AGENDA f6r subset VH: SELECTING TOOLS FOE DATA COLlicTION 
1. Introduction'to Subset vn agenda 

* * 

2"* Instructions for individufil and team work in selecting iix instruments 

I, 

- • . ^ " ' *. 

3« IShar^ in sextets^ the triors selection of six tools 

4. ! Mrs • Jones' selection^ of instruments for data gatherijoig 

5. Review of problem solving model . • 
6« Write a problem statement applicable to own school 

?• Meeting of sextets to diSduss how things are ^oing ^ 
8* Total workshop grqjipxliscussioiCy 



9* Assessment f 
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H35 



HANDOUT 35 

AGENDA FOE SUBSET VK; 
SELECTING INSTRUMENTS FOR DATA COLLECTION 



Purposes; To introduce the booklet of data-gathering instruments 

^ > " ' t, 

To practice the skill of selecting instruments relative to 
forces in a force field 



Objectives; 



Steps: 



Given the force field analysis produced by Mrs. Jones and 
a total of nine data-gathering tools in Chapters 2-6 of 
the booklet, Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools, 
participants will be able to select six instruments relevant 
to data-gathering requirements to Mrs. Jones* force field 
analysis. ' 

1. Introduction to Subset vn agenda 

2. Instructions for individual and trio work in selecting 
six instruments ' 

3. Share in sextets the triors selection of six instruments 

» 

4. Mrs. JoQCs* selection of instruments for data gathering 

5. Review problem solving model , ^ 

6. Wxite a problem statement applicable to own school 

7; Meeting of sextets to discuss how things are going 

* • 

8. Total workshop group discussion « 

9. ' Assessment t . . 
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H36 



HANDOUT 36 . 

INSTRUCTiaNS FOR INDIVIDUAL AND 
TRIO WORK IN SELECTING SIX TOOIfi 



le Receive booklet: Dia^osing Professional Climates of Schools . 

2. Take 5 minutes to skim Chapter 1, The School as a Social System 

3. Mrs. Jones selected six 6f the instruments in Chapters 2-6 to use 

with her faculty* Your trio is to decide which six instruments would give 
the best information for clarif^ng Mrs. Jones^ force field. Refer back 
- to H20 and H30. * " ' ^ . 

* 

4. In your trio ,v assign Chapters 2 through 6 to' be read . 

5. Take 20 to 30 minutes to read your chapter and be ready to share content 
in your trio so that six of the nine instruments c^ be selected. 

6. As a trio, take 30 to 40 minutes: - - 

, a. Review Handouts 20 and 30 poncerning Mrs. Jones* problem 
w and her force field analysis. These are basic to the next 
step. 

b. Share content of three chapters. 

e. Given the force field analysis Mrs. Jones produced, select 
the six instruments you would use to gather data. 

Staff will monitor time. 
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HANDOUT 37 
INSTRUMENTS SELECTED FOR DATA GATHERING 

Instruments Page* 

4. Self-Conception of Own Role Performance Sp 

9. The Principal of This School ^ 46 , 

15. Do's and Don*ts 67 

17,. Our. Typical Behavior 70 

19.- ^Classroom Innovations ' 87 
22. ^ Perceptions of the Classroom Innovations of Others 92 

NEXTSTEP 



Mrs. Jones tabulated the teachers* responses and proceeded to analyze the 
results. She decided not to plan action steps until she felt clear about the 
meaning of this data. She first decided to pick what seemed to be the major 
results. ^ ' 

In Subset Vni your next step will be to look over the data and select |he major 
results. 



♦Robert S; Fox," Charles ^Jung, Miriam Ritvo, Richard Schmuck and 
Elmer Van Egmond. Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools . 
Washington, D.C.j Learning Resources, 1973. ^ 
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HANDOUT 38 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET VO: 
SELECTING INSTRUMENTS FOR DATA COLLECTION 



The main reason for selecting six of the instruments for data collection 
is: (check one) 

•' To solve Mrs. Jones' .problem. 

^ To begin what should become intensive study and use of 

the booklet, Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools , 

» ^ /' ' - 

Because only six are correct. 



\ 
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H38 

Page 2 I 

1. Hie main reason for selecting six of the instruments for data collection 
isi (check one) 

\ (wrong) To solve Mrs. Jones' problem " 

(Work on Mrs. Jones' problem is only a means to the 
end of experiencing and developing skills. in the HUPS 
process.) ^ ^ / 

(right) To begin what should become intensive study aiid use of the 
booklet. Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools > 

(wrong) Because only six are correct. 

(A case can be made for using each of the instruments. 
SelecttDg six was required in the exercise as a way of 
focusing attention on the instruments and the lands of 
considerations one miist make in selecting, instruments.) 



<5& 
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SUBSET Vm: 

SPOTTING THE MAJOR RESULTS IN DATA 



105 minutes 

I 



PURPOSE 

The activities in ttiis subset are designed to help the participants gain skills in 
anaiLyzing data. • 



OBJECTIVES 

Given a summary of the teachers^ responses to the six Instruments used 
by Mrs. Jones and provided the opportunity to apply the behaviors of helper 
and helpee in the trio» participanta will be able to derive and report the major 
results in the data. 

Given the major results Mrs. 'jones identified in the data» participants will 
accept their application in revising her force field. 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1. Newsprint Sheet Nib should be ready for display. 

2: 



3. 



Handout4? must be distributed at the 1)egixming of Step 5. 
Handout 42 must be distributed at the beginnii% of Step 7. 



4; Paper and pencils 

5. PARTICIPANT,MATERIAI5 

' — \ 

Handout 39: Agenda for Sublet Vni: Spotting the Major Results in Data 
Handodt 40: Summary of Teachers^ Responses to Six Instruments Used 

by the Principal 
Handout 41: Major Results of Mrs.^ Jones* Data. (BLUE) 
Handout' 20: The Goal Statement and Force Field that Mrs. Jones Wrote « ' 

(to be used in Step 6) 
Handout 42: Mrs<r Jones' Revision of Her Force Field (BLUE) 
Handout 43: Assessment of Subset vni: Spotting the Major Results In Data 
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SUBSET vm 



SCHEDULE 



MINUTES 



BATIONALE 



1« Introduce 
agenda for 
Subset vm 



2. Summary ^ 
of teachers* 
responses to 
six tools used 
by Mrs. Jones 



10 



This activity allows p^ticipants to 
structure appropriate expectations* 



Administrators tend to be moire ^ 
enthusiastic about giving questionnaires 
than about tryipg to figuxfe out results 
in the data. Starting by dividing up the 
data is the most efficient use t>f time. 
It also involves each individual in part 
of the responsibility. 



3. Trios work 
at identifying 
major results 



40 



Spotting results from data- can be hard 
work. Trip members can reinforce 
each other's commitment to this effort 
as well as verify each other's 
findings in the data. 



4. Sextets share ' 
the major results 
spotted by trios ' 



15 



This reinforces verification of findings 
and application of the considerations 
applied to identif3ring the results. It 
also adds to data concerning sextet 
functioning which will be the focus of 
later subsets. 



5. 



Major results 
of Mrs. Jones' 
data 1 



Id 



^H41 is a "correct" statement of major 
results in the data. It has the same . 
purpose as previous handouts of "Mrs. 
Jones'" efforts: it gives all workshop 
participants a common base for moving 
on to the next subset of the workshop. 



6. Revision 
of force 
field in light 
6f.data 



.10 



This is to emphasize the need to revise 
a force field oh the basis of new 
information. Repeated revisions of a 
force field during the course of forking 
on a problem provides an evaluative 
'record of how d;gnamics of the situation 
became increasingly clear and how they 
changed over time. ' ^ 



SUBSET vra 

MATERIALS IKSTRUCHONAL STRATEGY 

N16, H39 1» Review ageiKla presented on H39 and N16, Reinforce 
purpose and objectives.^ 



H40 2. Suggest that the trio members divide uq the data sheets, 

H40, to start looking for the results* Each individual 
looks for the major results from one or two of the 
-questionnaires* Note that you will interrupt in 10 minutes 
to have them share in the trio and together decide on the 
results from all of the data* 



r ■ — ^ — ^ — — 

3; Instruct trios to work at identifjring major resul^ts together* 
Encourage participants to practice helper, helpee ^ 
behaviors as they help each other gain skills.at spotting 
major results* 



4* Fomtn sextets and ask each trio to share the major 
results spotted. . ' 



H41 5* Distribute H41 and ask sextets to discuss* 



H20 6* Interrupt the sextet discussion and ask participants to 

look at Mrs* Jones' force field analysis, H20* Ask 
them to discuss ways in which the information on H41 
could be used to ma}ce the force field more accurate: 
^ ^ forces may need to be deleted, added 9r changed; some 
results may be combined to become forces for or against 
moving towatd the goal* 
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SUBSET Vm (oontimed) 
SCHEDULE MINUTES 



7« Mrt* Jones* 
revlaion of . 
her force field 



8* Asseeemdnt 



10 



RATIONALE - 

H42 reinforces the idea of revising 
a force field on the basis of new 
informatisn* 



This aisures the participant that he has 
mastered the nu)or cognitive learnings* 
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MATEBULS INSTRUCTIONAL-STRATEGY 



SUBSET Vm (continued) 



H42 , * 7. Distribute H42. Instruct trios (o review and discuss the 
revisions that Mrs. Jones did make. 



H43 



8. Give participants time to answer individually the 
questions on H43. 



\ 
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t NEWSPRINT SHEET N16\^ 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint aM have 
ready to use in Subset vm,. Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET VHI: SPOTTING THE MAJOR RESULTS IN DATA 

./ ^ 

!• Introduction to Subset vm agenda ^ ^ 

2n Summairy of teachers'i responses to six tools 

3. Trios work at identifying major results q 

4. Sextets share major results spotted by trios 

» • 

5. Major results otMrs. Jones' data ' 

6. Revision of force field in light of data ^ ^ 

*> 

7. V Mrs. Jones' revision of her force field 

8. Assessment 
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Purpose; 
Objectives; 



Steps; 



HANDOUT 39 ^. 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET Vni; . ^. 

SPOTTING TH^MAJOR RESULTS IN^DATA 

To gain skills in analyzing data. 

Given a summary of the teachers^ responses to six instruments 
used by Mrs. Jones and provided the opportunity to ajpply the 
beh^viorS'Of helper and helpee in the trio, participants will 
be able to derive and report the major results in the data. 

Given the major results Mrs. Jones identified in the data, 
- • participants will accept their application in revising her 
force, field. - . 

1. Introduction to Subset VIII agenda 

e 

2. Summary of teachers** responses to six tools 
' 3. Trios work at identifying major results 

4. Sextets share major results Spotted by trios 
^ . Majbr results of Mrs. Jones^ data 

6. Bevision of force field in light of data 

^ 

7. Mrs. Jones* revision of heriorce field 

8. Assessment 
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HANDOUT 40 c ■ 

SUMMARY OF TEACHERS' RESPONSES TO SIX INSTRUMENTS;USED BY THE PRIUCIPAL 

INSTRUMENT 1: 'self-conception OF OIVN 'ROLE PERFORMANCE 

Mrs* Jones took all of the respoi^s to this instrument and attempted to put them into 
categories* The ten kinds offings mentioned ^nost often are listed below with designation 
of thelwmber of teachers \yho mentioned it* There is also indication of how positive or- 
negative each was rated* / . « * 

. . / _ • . . 

1* ^ Wbrking directly with the children (instruction) 

2* Preparing (lesson plans, materials, etc*) 

3* Evaluating (children's work) 

4* Handling problems (children's behavior)' 

5* Record keeping . . ^ 

6. keeping up with new idea^ (about subjects and teaching) 



7* Attending faculty meetings 

8*, Working with iulivldual children (instruction) 

9* Working with faculty (administrative issues) 

^ 10* Helping children (issues other than instruction) 



INST^IUHENT 9: THE PRINCIPAL OF THIS SCHObL 



+ + 


' 47 • 


- + 


47 




44 


• 

4l' . 


• 41 




36 








34 


+ + 


29 


+ 


26 


+ + 


19 



Never Almost Occasionally j^requently Almost Always I Do Not 
Never ^ Always Know 



1* ^ Gives the teacher*'. 0 ^ 16 21 

the feeling that 
their work Is an * 
"important 
activity** 
a • 

2* Gives teachers the 0 8 22 ^ 13 

feeling that they can 
make signiHcant 
contributions to % 
improving the / , 

classrooip 

performance of ^ 
their students 



H40 

^ Never, Almost Occasionally Frequently Almost Always I Do Not 
/• . V Never ^ Always Know 

/ • ' ' ^ • . 

3. Takes a strong ^ 6 11 ' 18 % VI 0 0 0 ^ ^ 

interest in iny * ' C 

professional ^ ^ ^ 

development * ' 

^ 4* Makes teachers* l7 19 9 2 0 0 0 / 

meetings a - , » 

valuable ^ ' * ' . ^ 

^educational activity \ 

5. Helps to eliminate 0 ^7 20 1^ ^,1 1 .0 
. weaknesses in his » . * ^ 

/school ' . v' ! ^ 

6. Treats ^chers as 0. 1 ^ 3 , 31 : i2 0 
professional workers. V 

7. ' Helps teachers to 6 10 14 12,^ 3*0 2 

understand^t^e , \ . - 

sources of important ^ j 

. ' ^ problems they are' ^ . ^ ^ 

> facing - » 

8. Displays a strong 0/2 10 12 ^ j 8 1 

> interest in imp):6ving i -/ n - 

the equality of the / ^ * - 

t educational program ^ S 

V 

" f - * * . ' 

^ 9. ^ Brings to the . 12 14 9 7 2 0 -3 

teachers' attention . . 

^ educational literature , 

that is of value to * 

V thena in their Jobs x o ' \" ' ^ ^ 

10. Has constructive 0 1 < 19 12. 6 12 
suggestions to offer ^ ' 

" teachers in dealii^ 
. with their major . ' ^ ^ , ^ . 

problems . -» , • 

\ ^ ' ' . ° 

11. Gets jteachers to 7 12, 24 2 0* >0 2 
upgrade- their ^ 1 ' ^ 

^ 'performance ^ » 

standards in their 
classrooms . ^ ^ 

12. Maximizes the 13 10 17 4 ' 1 0 2 ^ 
different skills » 

found in the , . 

faculty 

13. Makes ^ teacher'^ 34 6 .4 0 0 0 3 ' 
^ life difficult because 

^ of his administrative 
ineptitude * 
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Page 3 

Nev^r Almpst Occasionally Frequently Almost Always I Do Not 
Never Always Know ' 

14. Runs conferences 37 7 ' 3 0 0 0 ^0, 
and meetings in a ^ - ^ . , 
disorganized 
liEishiopi ^ 

15. VtBiB the relevant 1 . \2 , . ^ 16 ' It 12 
facts before , ^ 

^ ' important ^ * 

decisions v 

16. ' Displays 3 16 $19 ^ 6 r 0 ' 0 3 

isicdnsiste^y '^"l 
in |iis decisions * 

17. Procrastinates 3 26. ^ 13 2 0 0 3 
. in his. decision 

making , - 

•18. Requires teachers ^1 12^ 27 r 3 ,4 ^0 ^ 

to engage In • 
. unnecessary ^ 
paper wo^k ^ 

19. Displays integri^' 0 0 1 4 * 23 f 19 0 
in his behavior " « i , , ' 

20. Puts you at ease ^ 0* 0. 0 9 -18 20 C 
when you talk . * ^ 
witlihim . 

21. Makes those who 31 ' 14 1 0 ' 0 0 . 1* 
'work with Wm ' ^ ^ 

feel Inferior ./ ' ^ £ 

to him » " ' 7 ' ' 

22. Develops a real * 3 7 ' 14 18 5 ^ 0 ' 0 
" interest in your - ' f ' \ 

welfaife - ' ' • • . 

-I ' " ^ ' 

23. Develops a Vwe 6 7 26 8 ^ 0^0 0 
feeling*' In working ^ 
with others 

•J 

24. Rubs people the 19 21 ^ 3 0 1 0 3 
wrong way 



INSTRUMENT "15: DO'S AND DON'TS 

Mrs* Jones figured out the average percentage for each response. She noted the number 
who indicated each response as iheir personal choice in parentheses. 
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Percentage who Percentage who Percentage who 
would feel that would feel that have no feeling 
you SHOULD you SHOULD NOT one way or the 

other 



H40 
Page 4 



1. ^Ask others who seem upset to 

express their.feelings directly 

2. Tell colleagues ^at you really 
think of their work 

3. ^liook for ulterior motives in 
other people* s^havior 

4. Always ask "Why?" when you 
don»t know 

5« Aviid. disagreement and conflict 
whenever possibly > 

6. tSonsult With people under you in 
making decisions that 
affect them — even minor ones 

i\ Question well-established ways 
of doing things 



23.4 


+ 


72.3 


+ 


4.3 




(11) 




(34) 




(2) 




38.3 




^9.6 


+ 


2.1 - . 




(18) 




(28) 




(1) 




0 


+ 


100 


+ 


0 • 




(0) . 




(47) 




.(0) 




38.3 


+ 


48.3 


+ 


12.8 




(18)^' 




(23) 

A « 




(6) 




29.8 


+ 


65.9 


^ + 


4.3 




(14) ' 




(31) 




(2)- 




87.2 - 


+ 


8.5 




4.3 




(41) 




(4) 




(2) >, 





46.8 
- (22) ' 



^1.1 
(24) 



(1) 



100% 



= 100% 



8.. Ba^ooncemed about other 
people*s problems ' 


44.7 
(21) 


+ 


53.2 
(25) 


+ 


2.1 

(1) 




9. Only TOiake a decision after 
everyone's ideas have been 
fully heard 


89.4 
(42) 


+ 


- 10.6 

" (5) ^ 


+ 


0 




10. Disagree „with your 3uperior 

. if you happen to know more about r- 
thejssue^than he does 


61.7 
(29) 


+ 


34.0 ' 
(16) 

I7.7 


+ 


4.3 

(2) 




11. Withhold personal feelings' and 


65.9 


+ 




+ 


6.4 




. stick to the logical merits of the 
V* case In ^y discussion ^ ^ 


(31) ^ 








' (3) 


c 


12. Push for new ideas, even it\ 
\ they are vague or imusual 


34.0 
(16) 


+ 


66.0 
(31). 


+ 


. 0 
(0) 




13. Ask others .to tell you what 
they really think of your work 


40.4 
(19) 


+ 


57.4 
(27) 


+ 


2.1 
(1) 




0 

14. Keep your real thoughts and 
reactions to yourself, by ♦ 
and large 


51.1 
(24) 


+ 


46.8 
(22) 


+ 


2.i 

(1) 




15. Trust others not to take advantage 
of you 


89.4 
• (42) 


+ 


8.5 

(4) ' 


+ 


2.1 

(1) / 





= 100% 



100% 



100%^ 



= 100% 



= 100% 
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Percentage who'* Percentage'who Percentage who 
would feel that would feel that have no feeling 
yoM SHOULD you SHOULD NOT one way or the. 

other 



16. 



17.' 



18. 



19. 



20* 



21. 



Z2. 



23* 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



Be skeptical about things » 
as a rule, . 

Point out other people's 
mistakes, to improve 
working effectiveness 

Listen to others' ideas, but 
reserve the decision to yourself 

Try out n^ ways of doing, things, 
even if it's uncf rtldn how they 
will work out 

Stay "cool/* keep your distance 
from others * ^ 



8.5 



Use formal voting as a way of 
making decisions in spall 

^OUPS ' , r 

Set up committees which bypass 
or cut across usual ch^nels 
or lines of authority^ 

Spend time in Ineetings on \ 
emotional mat^isrs which are 
not strictly germane to^ the ^ 
task ^ 

Be skeptical about accepting 
'unusual or "way out" ideas 

Tell other people what they 
want, to hear rather than what 
you really think ' 

« 

Stick with familiar "ways of 
doing things in one's work 

Trust others to be helpful 
when you admit you have 
problems 



(4) 

38.3 
(18) 



72.3 
(34) • 

65.9 
(31) 



12.8 
(6) 

57.4 
(27) 



31.9 
(15)^ 



36.2 
(17) 



61.7 
(29) 

14.9 

(7)" 



.44.7 . 
(21) 

68.1 
(32) 



+ 

4- 



85.1 
<40) 

' 59. 6 
(28) 



23,4 
(11) 

25.5 
(12) 



87.2 
(41) 

40.4 
(19) 



61.7 
(29) 



61.7 
(29) 



36.2 
(17) 

80.9 

(38), 



53.2 
(25) 

21.3 
(10) 



6.4 
(3) 

2.1 

(1) . 

4.3 

12) 

8.5 

(4) 



(0) 

2.1 
.(1) 

1 

6.4 
(3) 

2.1 

'(1) 



2.1 - 
<1) < 

liii' 
(2) ■ 

2.1 

(1) . 

10.6 
(5) 



= 1,00% 
= 100% 

100% 
= 100% 

J" 

= 100% 
100% 

= 100% 

o 

= iob% 

^ 100% 
100% 

= 100% 
= 100% 
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INSTRUMENT 17: OUR TYPICAL BEHAVIOR • L 

1. Suppose a teacher, (let's call him Teacher X) disagrees with something 
Mr. B says at a staff meeting. If teachers you knoyr in ybur school were 
in Teacher X's place, what would most of them be likely to do? 

Would most of the teachers you know seek out Mr. B to discuss the 
disagreement?^ 

(12) • Yes, i think most would do this. 

(13) Maybe about half would do this. ' ^ " 
(18) No, most would not. ' 

( 4)^ I don't know. 

Would they keep it to themselves and say nothing about it? * 

(H) Yes, I think most would do. thisr . • 

' (11) Maybe about half would do this. ' ^ \ 

(21) No, mo St. would not. 

( 4) I don't knpw. . , . 

2. Suppose a teacher (let's call him Teacher X) feels hurt and put down by- . 
something another teacher has said to him. In Teacher X's place, would 
most of the teachers you know in your building be likely to.-. . 

. . .avoid the teacher? 

(37) Yes, I think most wqtuld. ' 

( 2) , Maybe about half would. ' ^ 

• ( 4)' No, most would not. ^ ^ 
( 4) . ' I don't know^ * *^ \ ^ - 

. . • teli the other teacher that fhey felt hurt and put down? 

, ( 4) Yes, I think most would. 

( 4) Maybe about half would. - 

(35) No, most^yyould not. " ' 

' ( 4) , I don't know. .^ . 

. . . tell their friends that the other teacher is hard to get along with? 

(18) Yes, I think most would. 

(11) Maybe about half would. 

(12) No, most-would joot. 
(6) I don't know. 
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9 ■ r' ' ■ Page? 

Suppose you are ii^a committee meeting with Teachey .X and. the other 
members begin to describe their personal* feelings about what goes on in ^ 
the schooL Teacher X quickly suggests that the committee get back to 
the topic and^keep the discussion objective and impersonal. How would 
you feeLtowatd Teacher X? 

N (18)' I,would approve strongly; 

(10) I would approve mildly or some, , 
„ (' l) I wouldn^t care one way or the other. 

(12)^ I ^frould disapprove mUdly or some. 
( I, would disapprove strongly. 

Suppose you are in a committee meeting with Teacher X and the oiher ; 
members* begin to describe their personal feelings about what goes on 
in- .the school. Teacher 'X listens to them and tells them his owh feelings. 
How would ^ou feei toward Teacher X? « ^ / . 

. . . / • 

( 8) I would approve strongly. , : ^ f 

(12) I w3CHild approve mildly or some. \, - / 

•(4) I wouldn't care one way or the other. ^ / 

(11) I would disapprove mildly or some. / 

(12) . I woulcfdisappirove strongly. . / 

■ ■ ■ • " ■] - 

Suppose Teacher X wants to improve his classroom effectiveness. In 
.Teacher X^s place, would most of the teachers in your building. . . 

\ ' * ' ' " 

^* . ... ask another 'teacher to observe his teaching and then 
have a oonf^rence-afterwardSL- -^J^ 6 



/ 
/ 



( 7) Yes, I tMnk ifiost would do this. ' _ 

( 8) *j Maybe about half would do this. 

(24) No, most would jaet. , ; ... - 

,( 8) Ldbn^tknow^ ^ - ' ' 

. :^ask 9thQr teachers toilet him (Teacher X) observe how the other • 
teadhers 6acb^ io^et ideas how to improve his owh teaching? 



\ 



( 4) Yes, I think most would do this. 
(11) ^ -'Maybe about half would do this. * 
(29) No, most would not. " 
( 3) I don't know. 

.have a free and open discussion with his students about his teaching? 

( 7) yes, I think most would do this. 

( 7) ' Maybe about half would do this. 
(27) No, most would not. 
(6) I donH know. 
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• • . ask the principal to observe his teaching and then have a 
conference afterward? 

^( 4) ' Yes, I think most would do this* 
( 9) . Maybe about half would do this. 
(30) . No/ most would not. 
( 4). I don't know. . 

6. Suppose Teacher X diss^ees with a procedure that the'principal has 
outlined for ^1 toJoUow. If Teacher X were to go and talk with the 
principal about his disagreement, how would you feel about it? 

(6) I would approve strongly. ' - . 
^ (21.) I would approve riiildly or some. 

( 7) I wouldnU care one way or the other. * . 

(10) I would disapprove mildly or sbme. 
^\ ( 3) f would disapprove stijpngly. 

7. Suppose; Teacher X disagrees with a procedure that the principal has 
outlined for all to follow. If Teacher X were to' say nothing but ignore the 
principaPs directive, how would you feel about it? ^ 

^ * ( 7) I would approve strongly. . • 

(18) I would approve mildly, or some. 

(11) I wouldnU care one >yay or the other. 

(7) I would disapprove piildly or some. 
(4) I would disapprove^ strongly. 

8. Suppose Teadher X develops a particularly useful and effective method 
for teaching som^jthing. * If Teacher X wfere to describe f;he method briefly 
at a faculty meeting and offer to. meet further with any who wanted to know 
more', how.woiild you feel about it? 

(14) r 1 would approve strongly* 

(22) I would approve. mildly or some. , 

(6) .1 wouldn't care one way or the other. ' 

( 3) ' I would disapprove mildly or some. 

(2) I would disapprove strongly. 



INSTRUMENT 19: CLASSROOM INNOVATIONS 

1. Please think of the various innovations which you have tried out in your 
own classroom during the past year. (Please check one. ) 

(37) I have tried some. 
(10) I have tried none. 

(If so, please skip to' Question 8) 

■ . 157 
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We would like you to. consider the new classroom practice which you regard 
as the most significant or interesting. Please describe it briefly. What specifically 
did you do? - 



(Answers concerned; curriculum materials — 11; grouping— 6; individualizing — 5 ; 
group projects--^; student participation— 4; pooling staff resources— 4; other— 3) 

2. The classroom practice you just described can be '♦original with you" 
{i,e. , you inventedrjlt), or you "got it from somewhere else. " Please 

check below the position that best describes your practice. ; 

^ I 

, • 1 
3 ' Original with me (to the be3t of my knowledge) 



21 Got it somewhere else and made majo]^ changes 

7 ^ Got it somewhere else and made ininor changes 
6 Got i( somewhere else without making changes 



3* If not totally original, where did you get it? (Check as many as apply^ ) 

4 Teacher in this school 

3- • My principal - • '« ' 

4^' Magazine or journal ^ . ; 

' ■ ' ' > ' . ^ \ , 

2 Workshop, conference or institute 

2 My department head ' 

2 Book 



1 student 



Local curriculum materials 



3 Teacher in another school 
1 Outside cgnsultants 

2 University class 

3 , Supervisor, coordinator* curriculum worker 

0 A parent 

1 ^ GKiidance or psychological service worker 

4 ' Other ^ 



\ 
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How did you hear about it?" (Chepk as tnany ais apply. ) 
4' , Foijmal explanation 

7 Informal conversation 

' 3 Observed it in use 



2 Speciatl demonstration* 

& Audiovisual (film, TV, slides, tape, etc*) 

■> 

' 12 . Written account 



■ 8 Other ' - 

(Please specify) 

As far as you know, to what extent is the practice you described being 
used by other teachers? (Please check one. ) 

» 

1 To a great extent 

2 . Quite a bit 

16 To some extent 

11 A little . ^ ^ 



' 7 ^ Not at all . 

How'often in the past year have you told other teachers about this 
particular classroom practice ? 

11 ^ , -Never 

14 Once or twice 

11 Several times ' 



1 Often 
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To what extent are you likel^^to use this practice again which^ou have 
just described? 

12 To a great extent 

9 « Quite a bit . 

7 ' To some extent 

5 A-littie / 

■ 4 Not at all ^ . ' " * 

To what extent do you feel you know what new practices other teachers 
are using to improve pupil learning in their classrooms? 

2 To^ great extent 



Quite a bit 
To some, extent 



I 

14 A little 



1? Not at air 



jx)0king at yourself as a teacher, how much time and energy do you put 
in on classroom innovations — ones you have invented or discovered? 



A lot^ 



11 Quite a bit 



22 Some 



J_ ^~A*"little 
3 None 



During this past year, about how many classroom innovations would 
you say you have tried out? 

IB 0-1 time 

28 2-4 times 

4 5-8 times 



0 9-12 times 

-r- 148 
0 ^ 13 or over ^60 
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INSTRUMENT 22: PERCEPTIONS OF THE CLASSROOM INNOVATIONS OF OTHERS 

What sorts of new things do you^know that others in this building are doing 
in curriculum? 



(19 answered) 



r 



Wh^t sorts of new things do you know that others in this building are doing in 
group processes? , . . 

(S^^nswered) , ' - 

What sorts of new things do you know others are doing with audiovisual aids? 

(2 answered) r • 

Would you like to have discussions with any of these persons? If so, which 
ones? ^ , 

(17 said yes) 
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.., HANDOUT 41 

MAJOB RESULTS OF MRS. JONES' DATA ' 

-following are major results which Mrs^. Jones picked out otthe collected 
data summaries. . -^-^ 



!• Mo^t teachers don*t see sharing ideas and helping each other try out 
innovations as a major part of their ^'own. role performance." (This 
element was^ not one oltop ten items mentioned on Instrument 1. ) 

2. Keeping up with new ideas is seen as important by most. 

3. /Faculty meetings are seen as for administrative functions and are 

valued negatively, 

4. " Most teachers are primarily concerned with their pupils. 

5. The principal is seen as only mildly concerned with teachers' professional 
growth, classroom improvement and helping teachers deal with problems. 

6. The principal is not seen as very active in supporting new ideas. 

7. The principal is. seen by teachers' as having integrity, respect for ^ 
teachers and is easy to talk to, but perhaps overly concerned with , 

administrative concerns and paperwork. * 

• 'J ' - 

8. Most faculty members expect others to hold back on expressing feelings, 
while quite a few would like more open expression. - 

9. At is believfed that most think conflict should be avoided. Privately, , 
. most think conflict should not be avoided. * s 

10. There is greater interest In being helpful to each other and trying new 
methods than is assumed. ^ v 

11. Most teachers do not see the other teachers as seeking help from each 
other or the principal, to improve their classroom effectiveness. 

12. There is some resistance to opeply seeking improvement of procedures. 

13. There is a readiness for increased sharing of teaching ideas. 

14. While there is considerable classroom innovativeness, little of it comes 
from sharing within the faculty. 

15. A great deal more innovativeness is occuring in classrooms than most 
teachers are aware of. 

' " 150 
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HANDOUT 42 
MRS. JONES' REVISION OF HER FORCE i liSLD 



Mrs. Jpnes looked at her force field (H2j2) again and decided to revise it in 
UgfSl of the major results she had identified. 



Improvement Goal: 



To increase communication and support for 
sharing teaching ideas in our faculty. . 



Forces For 



Forces Against 



Mrs. ^ones wants to 

increase communication 
and sharing of idea's with 
faculty 4 

Most teachers want new - 
ideas ^ 



Faculty meetings could be 
used to support sharing 



Mrs. Jones seen as ^ — 

positive and approachable 
by teachers 

Most teachers desire more . 
opeimess 

Many teachers have ideas — 
they could share « 



Ther^ is high interest in - 
being more helpful to 
each other 



.Teachers don^t see sharing 
ideas as a nmjor part of 
their role» 



-Teachers don^t see Mrs. Jones 
as concerned ^out this 

.Most see faculty meeting time 
as only for administrative matters 

iMost teachers expect others 
not to be open 



.It is assumed that interest is low 
in being helpful to each other 

. A very few feel time sharing ideas 
is less productive than time spent 
working independently 

.Few are seen as seeking help 
from others 



-There is some resistance to 
openly seeking improvement of 
procedures 
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fiAHDOUT43 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET Vni: 
SPOTTING THE MAJOR RESULTS IN DATA 



When you find major resull;s in data collected on the basts of sL force* 
field analysis, you should: (check one) ' 



BQvis^'JheJorce field according to the results 

Make a new fore? field using only the results 

Leave the force field approach and turn to plaiming action 
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Answers: 

!• When you find major results in data collected on the basis of a force field 
. analysis, you should: (check one) 

(right) Bevise the force field according to the results 

(wrong) Make a new force field using only the results 

(You should probably keep many of the forces about 
- which you did not feel the lieed to gather data as well 
as make aDiditions and modifications based on your 
findings.) 

(wrong) Leave the force field approach and turn to plaiming action 
(First, infiOrporate findings in improving your force 
^ ^ field. When it is time to plan action, you will use your 

validated force field to help you plan. ) 
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SUBSET DC; 

GATHERING DATA ON TEAM-BUILDING RELATIONSHIPS 



17^ minutes 



PURPOSES 



The activities of this subset are designed: 



To give participants an opportunity to practice helper-help^e skills iij 
team-building relationships ' • / 



To provide criteria for objective assessment of personal behavior in 



groups 
OBJECTIVES 



Lei 



I 



. Given a set of instructions, the participants will produce a force field analysis 
of a problem experienced personally during the workshop. | 

Given Handout 46, ^»Guide for .Group Member Ratings, " Handout 47, "Group 
Member Rating Scale" and a set of procedures, participants will rate themselves 
and others in their trio. ^ Then, they will discuss their ratings to identify ways 
of operationalizing these scales. 



LEADER PREPARATION 



/ 



1. Newsprint Sheet N17 should be ready for display./ 

2. Paper and pencils / 

3. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 44: Agenda for Subset IX: Gathering Data on Team-Building 

Relationships / _ 

Handout 45: Guidelines for Discussing Team-Building Force Field Analyses 
Handout 46: Guide for Group Member Ratings' " 
Handout 47: Group Member Rating Scale / 

Handout 48: Guidelines for Discussion in a I^ishbowl Trio Round Robin 
Handout 49: Assessment of Subset IX: Gathering Data on Team-Building 
Relationships - | ' 
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SUBSET IX 

SCHEDULE MINUTES 

1. Introduce 5 
agenda for 
Subset IX 



RATIONALE 

This exercise allows the participants 
to structure appropriate expectations. 



2. Write a 5 This step will provide the participant 

problem with systematic data about a problem 

statement on he personally is having in the workshop* 

team-building It serves as an introduction to Step 6« 

processes 



" Discuss 15_ 
problem 
statement 



Sharing problem statements in^ the trios 
will provide a way for the participant 
to see if others in his trio view the 
problem the same way he does. 



4. Write a 5 Writing a force field analysis of his 

force field problem will help the participant clarify 

analysis of . - his thinking about it. This also provides 

problem an experience in applying the technique 

to oneself. 



5. 



Discuss 
force field 
analysis 



30 



Sharin;^ force field analyses with others 
in the trio will provide a way for the 
participant to see if others in his trio 
see his^|malysis as he does. 



6. Review 
• "Guide for 
Group Member^ 
, Ratings." 



Becoming aware of categories of behavior 
and their definitions will provide 
information for gathering data about self. 
Emphasis should be on one^s personal 
style of operationalizing such dimensions 
as trust. 
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SUBSET IX 



MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

H44, N17 1. Referring to Nl 7 and H44, stress that the focus of this 

subset is to gather data about self from oneself and from 
others in the trio, paying particular attention to 
saying-listening skills and helper-helpee behaviors. 



H6, N4 2. Instruct the participants to write individually a statement 
of a problem they may be experiencing personally in this 
workshop. Tell them their statements will be shared in 
their trios. Remind the participants of the guidelines 
for writing a problem statement on H6 and N4. 



3. Tell the participants to share itieir statements in their 
trios, using the problem statement guidelines as criteria* 
Explain that flieir task is to help each other clarify their 
statements* Remind the participants of the guidelines for 
listening-saying skills and helper-helpee interaction: 
H7 (paraphrasing) and H9, 10 and 11 (observation guides). 



NIO 4. Ask the-participants to write individually a force field 

analysis of their problem statement to share with 
their trib. CalLattention to NIO as a reminder of the 
procedure required. 

o 



H45 5. Tell the participants to discuss their force field analyses 

in their trios. Explain that the purpose of the discussion 
is to add- forces and to review the rankings and ratings of 
^each of the other trio members. 



H46 6. Review the items in the guide, K46, stressing that the 

focus of the guide is for the individual to consider the 
behaviors which for him exhibit these dimensions. He 
can then consider how much of each category hd sees 
himself doing. Explain ttiat in the next step each 
individual will have a chance to rate how much he has 
used his behaviors showing these categories of 
listening, openness, truf^t, etc. 
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SUBSET IX (continued) 

SCHEDULE MINUTES RATIONALE 



t 
! 



7. Rate self 10 Bating self on the rating scale will give 

on "Group data gattiering from oneself some objectivity. 

Member Bating | In order to explain to others why he rated 

Scale. " himself at a certain point on a scale , the . 

individual must state specific behaviors 
he uses for that dimension. 



90 Sharing rating of self and others in the 

trio and receiving an observer's report 
provides verification and builds data 
for later work as a sextet. 



8. Discuss 
group 
member 
ratings 



9. Assessment 



10 



This assures the participant that he has 
mastered the major cognitive leaiiiings. 
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SUBSET IX (continued) 



JNgATERIALS ' INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

H47 7. Tell the, participants to rate themselves individually on • 

H47. Reinforce the instructions regarding the basis for 
thie rating (keeping in mind what he does and how much 
he does it). 



H48 8. Ask the participants to discuss their ratings in a trio 

fishbowl, using H48 as a guideline for the discussion^ 
Explain the main purpose of the discussion is to share and 
verify behaviors that each uses for the categories. Stress 
that this is a data-gathering session and the differing 
views are not necessarily either more or less accurate. 
Note that the trios will be obseifving each other to spot 
uses of the behaviors that are being discussed. 



H49 9. Give the participants time to answer individually the 

question on F49. 



9 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N17 

(Copy this sample on a large gheet of newsprint and have 
ready to use in Subset IX, Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET IX: GATHERING DATA ON TEAM-BUILDING 

RELATIONSHIPS 



1. 


Introduction to Subset IX s^enda 


2. 


Write a problem statement on workshop team-building processes 


3. 


Discuss problem statements 


4. 


Write a force field analysis of problem statements 


5. 


Discuss force field analysis 


6. 


Review "Guide for Group Member Ratings" 


7. 


Rate self on "Group Member Rating Scale" 


8. 


Discuss group member ratings 


9. 


Assessment 
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HANDOUT 44 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET IX: 
GATHEBING DATA ON TEAM-BUILDING RELATIONSHIPS 



Purposes: 



Objectives: 



Steps: 



To give participants an opportunity to practice helper- 
helpee skills in team-building relationships 

To provide criteria for objective assessment of personal 
behavior in groups 

Given a set of instructions, the participants will produce a 
force field aaaljrsis of a problem experienced personally 
during the workshop. 

Given Handout 46: Guide for Group Member Ratings, 
Handout 47: Group Member Rating Scale, and a set of 
instructions, participants will rate self and others in their 
trios and discuss their ratings to identify individuals^ ways 
of operationalizing these scales. 

1. Introduction to Subset IX agenda 

2. Write a problem statement on workshop team-building 
processes 

3. Discuss problem statements 

4. Write a force field analysis of problem statement 

5. Discuss force field analysis *^ 
6c Review "Guide for \Group Member Ratings" 

7. Rate self on "Group Ikember Rating Scale" 

8. Discuss group member ratings 

9. Assessnnent 
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HANDOUT 45 



GUIDELINES FOR DISCUSSING TEAM-BUILDING 
FORCE FIELD ANALYSES 



In your trios; 



1. ' Help each other by suggesting possible additional forces. 

t 

2. Check the way you perceive each other by ranking and rating 
each other*s force field. 



3« Discuss similarities and differences in the kinds of forces you 
tend to see working on yourselves. 

4. Keep in mind that in this subset the emphasis is on practicing 
getting information about yourself from yourself, as well as 
from others in your trio. 



5. Besist being caught in the trap of defending whether or not the 
information you share is right or wrong. Instead, concentrate 
on what the others. in the trio tell you about what they think is 
important and clear about your problem statement. You can then 
put this information with your own view of yourself and come to 
your own conclusions. i 



/ 
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HANDOUT 46. 
GUIDE FOR GROUP MEMBER RATINGS* 



Here is a list of categories of behaviors which are important for good group 
membership. As you read them, keep the following suggestions in mind: 

A. How much do I do in each of these categories in this workshop? 

B* What do I do that, for me, is a sign of my behavior in each 

category? (For example, eyes closed may be a sign of "trust, " 
not boredom; asking probing questions may be a sign of ''problem 
solving effectiveness, '» not hostility*) Note that much of what 
people actually'do is a matter of personsQ style. The focus of 
this exercise is to identify the specific behaviors that_are your 
style for each category* . ' " 

1. Listening Skills; Works at understanding what others are sajring. Asks 
others to repeat. Asks others to clarify. Tells others what he has heard. 
Seems to have understood correctly what others have said* " . 

2. Saying Skills : ^ays things clearly, using words others canunder stand* 
Speaks in a way that is direct and to the point. Asks what. others have 
heard and offers to clarify. Others seem to understand correctly what 
he has said. 

3. Openness ; Shares feelings and ideas spontaneously. Willing to discuss 
own strengths and weaknesses. Shows emotions clearly and appropriately 
(joy, boredom, anger, sorrow, etc.). 

4. Trust: Willing to listen to and try out others' ideas. Seeks and accepts 
help from others. Shows that he expects others to be sincere and honest 
with him* 

5. Feedback : Asks for others* impressions of him. hares his views of 
others with them. Seems aware of whether or no^ ^ hers are ready to 
receive his views; presents views in a way that is helpful. Lets others 
know when they have been helpful to him. 



♦Adapted by permission from the Guide fcr Anchored Trainer Ratings , 
developed by Matthew B. Miles, Teachers College, Columbia University in 
connection with the'Cooperative^Project for Educational Development, 1967. 
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6. Awareness of Own Behavior; Shows he is aware of how others are 
reacting to his behavior. Shows he is aware of Kow he is reacting to 

the behavior of others. Shows he is considering the implications to himself. 
Uses this awareness in considering whether or not his own behavior is 
what he wants it to be. 

7. Experimenting With Own Behavior; Shows flexibility in taking different 
roles in the group at different times (leader, clarifier, etc.) Shows 
increasing variety of ways to relate to specific members of the group. 
Shows he is thinking about the meaning to himself as he tries these 
different behaviors. 

8. Contribution to Group's Awareness of Itself; Helps members to be aware 
of what is happening as a group. Raises questions about what the group 
is doing, feeling, heading toward. Offers own views on what the group 

is doing, feeling, etc. 

9. Problem Solving Effectiveness ; Helps the group to make realistic progress 
in problem solving efforts. Is effectively oriented toward work. Aids 
group productivity. 

10. Helping Group Maintenance; Works well with own and others' feelings. 
Helps develop and maintain good relationships in the group. 

11. Group Diagnostic Ability; Able to understand why things happened as they 
did in group. Can explain group difficulties as a basis for corrective or 
supportive action. 

12. Overall Effectiveness as a Group Member; All things considered, makes 
effective contribution to ovm and others' learning and work. 

/ - 

Please keep this handout near for reference as you do the next step, "Group 
Member Rating Scale." 
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HANDOUT 47 
GROUP MEMBER RATING SCALE 



Instructions: 



Rate yourself on the scale below, referring to Handout 46; Guide for 
Group Member Ratings, for definitions. The ratings are for how 
much you have shown your style of behaviors for each category while 
working in your trio during this workshop . You will be asked tdHhare 
these ratings ia your trios. 



Rating SdBle 

1. Listening Skills: 

2. Saying Skills: 

3. Openness: 
\ 4. Trust: 

5. Feedback: 



6. Awareness of Own 
Behavior: 



7. Experimenting With 
Own Behavior: 



8. Contribution to Group's 
Awareness of Itself: 



9. Problem Solving 
Effectiveness: 



(little) 



123456789 



123456789 



123456789 



123456-7 89 



123456789 



123456789 



123456789 



123456789 



123456789 



(much) 



ERIC 
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10. Helping Group 
Maintenance: 



H47 
Page 2 



123456789 



11. Group Ditignostic 
Ability: 



12. Overall Effectiveness 
as a Group Member: 



1-2 3456789 



123. 4 56789 
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HANDOUT 48 

GUIDELINES FOR DISCUSSION IN A PISHBOWL 
TBIO ROUND ROBIN 



Procedures: 



A. Sextets will use a »'fishbowl" procedure for the discussion. 

Trio A will conduct a round robin discussion for about 30 minutes 
while Tria B observes. * Trio B will take 15 miAutes to report 
observations. Trios will then switch positions and repeat the * 
procedure. - 

The round robin discussion will proceed as follows: 

♦ • • 

1. . Each trio member will first rate the other two on 

item one.*^ ^ ^ ;> ^* - - 

2. Each person in the trio will.then share h|s self-rating on 
item one, followed by a report of ratings b/ the other two 
members on item one. Note similarities and differences in 
the ratings. Discuss what specific behaviors you use that 
cause you to rate yourself as you did on the scale as well as 
behaviors you saw that caused you to rate the others where 
you did. . , ' - 

^^3. When each person has shared his ratings and received ' 
reactions from the others, proceed to the next item on the 
listo Repeat this process through the whole list. NOTE: 
You may prefer to take clusters of items on the list (e.g^ , *^ 
numbers 1 and 2; numbers 3, 4 and 5; numbers 6,7 and 10; 
numbers 8, 9 and 11; number 12). In any case, use the 
same procedure. 

C- Members of the observing trio should decide which person in the 
other trio to observe so that each has onq observer.' Observe for' 
beliaviors that represent the categories on H46. - 
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HANDOUT 49 | 

! 

ASSESSMENT OF So2SET. IX: GATHEHING DATA j 
ON TEAM-BUILDING«ELATI0NSHIPS 



Bating yourself and others on nine-pomt scales for such categoriesj 
of behavior "listening skills" or "openness" is most valuable i 
for: (checlc one) , i 

^ Determining who is best at each of these categories of behavior 



^ Clarifying that the^e io a specific set of behaviors that i 
all should use for each of these categories i 

Identifying to each otKer the specific behaviors each 
^ individual uses to represent each category in his perspiial 
style } 




H49 
Page 2 

Answers: 



1. Bating yourself and others on nine-point scales for 
behavior as "listening skills" and "opexmess" is most 
(check one) / ' 



i ^(wrong) 

7 



/ 



suph categories of 
valuable for: 



(wrong) DeterraiMng who is best at each of these' categories of behavior 
(The issue is not who 4s "best. " The issue is for 
each to beconae more clear about tl^e behaviors he 
uses so'that, within'^his personal style, he can work 
N ' * at Imnjoving wit^n the help of his trio partners, ) 

Clarifying that there is a specific set of behaviors that all 
should use »for each of these categories' 

(There are many specific behaviors that can represent 
each category. There is not, how^Wer, a specific "set" 
that all should use^ There will be^ individual differences 
according to style. What counts* is to know that in onQ 
individuaPs "style," closed eyes/usually means boredom 
while for another it usually means he is concentrating 
on hearing. ) . ' 

I 

(rr^ht) Identifying to 'each other the specific behaviors each 

individual uses to represent *each category in his personal 
style V 
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SUBSET X;. 

THE CONCEPT OF FEEDBACK 



115 minutes 



PURPOSES ^ 

The activities of this subset are designed: ^ 

To enable participants to learn the concept and to gain skills of giving and 
receiving feedback in the context of a teamwork relationship 

To increase skills of identifying interpersonal data affecting teamwork 
relations 9 asking for and sharing reactions appropriately 

OBJECTIVES 

Given a communication analysis matrix (Joe-Harry window), a work sheet from 
each individual to identify reactioiis about others in the trio and about self and 
given observation guides specifying guidelines for giving and receiving feedback, 
participants will carrj'^ out trio round robin feedbafeK^ exercise and the functions 
as giver, receiver and observer.^ 



LEADER PREPARATION / . | 

1. Newsprint Sheet N18 should be ready for display. 

2. Newsprint Sheets N19 and N20, illustrating the Joe-Harry window, 
should be ready to use in Step 2. ^ ^ 

3. Newsprint Sheet Nil should be available for use during Step 4. 

4. ' Paper and pencils 

5. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 50: Agenda for Subset X: The Concept of Feedback 

Hdndout 51: The Joe-Harry Window and The Concept of Feedback 

Handout 52: Preparation for Giving and Receiving Feedback 

JHandout 53: GuideUnes for Giving ^nd Receiving Feedback in A Trio 

Feedback | 



Round Robin 

Handout 54: Observation Guide for Giving and Receiving 
Ilandout 55: Assessment bf Subset X: Tlie Concep 



of Feedback 
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SUBSET X 

SCHEDULE * " MINUTES 

1. iDtroduce. , 5 

agenda for ^ 
Subset X 



2. Study the ; 15 

concept of 
feedback 



RATIONALE 

This reference to vhe previous subset 
is to reinforce awareness of the inter- 
persoiud dimensions and the context of 
validity of personal styles. The 
following exercise will build on these 
awarenesses. The agenda structures 
appropriate ejqp^ctations; 



Handout 51 presents the cognitive 
understanding of the concept of feedback 
and guidelines for (^rational behaviors 
of giving and receiving feedback. Most 
importantlyt these are presented in the 
context of teamwork relationships that 
^upport mutual growth. 



3. 



Give and 
receive 
feedback 
in trios 



85 



4. 



Heview 

RUPS 

model 



'"The exercise provides skill practice in 
applying the guidelines of giving and 
receiving feedback. They key to skill 
improvement is in having the observer 
report^ w^ch amounts to receiving 
feedback on one*s skills of giving and 
receiving feedback. 



This reinforces knowledge of the ^ 
KUPS model and aids a transition to 
the next subset in which focus returns 
to the problem solving simulation 
following two subsets wliich focused 
on teamwork. 



5. Assessment' 



This^ assures the participant that he 
has mastered the inajor cog^tiv^ 



learz^ings. 
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MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



SUBSET X 



H50, N18 !• Referring to H50 and N18, explain that the work done 

in Subset DC was a kind of warmup for this session in 
. which the idea of ^ving and recei^^iTg feedba^^ will be 
explored* 



H51, N19, 2. Refer to H51. . Note that N19 and N20 posted on. the 

N20^ . board illustrate the Joe-Harry window. Announce tha- 

after everyone reads H51 there will be 10 minutes in 
sextets to help each other clarify the concept and the 
models presented. 



H52, H53, 3. Refer to H52. Take 5 minutes to go over the directions, 

H54 then give participants 15 minutes for individual work on 

H52. After 15 minutes, refer to H53 and H54. 
Emphasize that observers should Jot down key words 
which are descriptive of what they see and hear. 
Begin 60-minute trio round robin. 



Nil ' 4. Call attention to the newsprint display of the RUPS 

model (Nil), review again how the model works and 
the Bteps taken so far in this workshop. 



H55 



5. Give participants time to answer individually the 
questiois on H55. . { 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N18 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint and 
have ready to use in Subset X» Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET X: THE^CONCEPT OF FEEDBACK 

1# Introduction to Subset. X agenda 

2. Study concept of feedback 

3. ^ Give and^ireceive feedback in trios 
A. Review RUPS model 

5. Assessment 




\ 
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HANDOUT 50 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET X: THE CONCEPT OF FEEDBACK 



Purposes: 



Objective: 



Steps: 



To learn the concept and gain skills of giving add receiving 
feedback in the context of a teamwork relationship^ 

To increase skills of identifying interpersonal data affecting 
teamwork relations, asking for and sharing reactions \ 
appropriately. \ 

Given a communication analysis matrix (Joe-Havry window), ^ 
a worksheet for each individual to identify reactions about ' \ 
others in the trio and about self, and given observation guides 
specifying guidelines for .giving and receiving feedback, 
participants will carry out a trio round robin feedback 
exercJse and the functions of giver, receiver and observer. 

1. Introduction to Subset X agenda 

2. Stu ly concept of feedback 

3. Give and receive feedback in trios 

4. Review RUPS modej 

5. Assessment - 
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HANDOUT 51 

THE JOE-HARRY WINDOW AND THE CONCEPT OF FEEDBACK 



As you develop a helping relationship with another person--a relationship where 
each of you helps the other to grow — there are some things you know about 
yourself and some you don't know and there are some things that others know 
about you and some they don't know. For you and any other specific person 
this can be represented by the following diagram known as the Joe-Harry 
Window. 



Things about myself that I: 



Things 
about myself 
that the other: 





Know 


Don't Know 


Knows 


Common 


My blind spots that " ' 




knowledge 


even my best friends 




:£ 


haven't told nne about 


Does 


My secrets and 


My hidden potential 


Not 


1/ things I haven't 


of things I never 


Know 


had a chance to 


dreamed I could do 




tell yet 


or be 



The "blind spotg" and "secret" areas become smaller as more information about 
each other becomes common knowledge. It is not meant to be implied here that 
a person should be completely or indiscriminately open. There are many things 
that are not relevant to the helping relationship. As relevant things are shared 
and found to be helpful, trust develops, which allows exploration and discovery 
of new abilities in the area of hidden potential. 



Giving and receiving feedback is one of the most important processes in 
developing effective teamwork relationships. Feedback, the sharing of ''Our 
r^actibns to another^s behaviors with that other person, is not simply being 
critical!. Positive feedback is just as important as are reactions that sebm 
n^gativ'el The intention is jvhat counts if the feedback is to help develop 
growth Relationship. Feedback can clarify perceptions. It can help an i 
(see hinls^f as others s^e him. It help^ him know the parficular ways th^t 
^ii ferent mdividuais react to his behaivicrs. He pan then better match his 
be iavioirs with his intentions. He can nilpre accurately .match his verbal i^hd 
no: iverblal behaviors. I 



ivlciual 



* . / 

Adapted from "The Johari Window" as deyVeloped by J. Luft and H. Ingham 
in Group Processes , by Joseph Lufy. Pale Alto, California: The National 



i?ress, 1963, pp. 10-15. 
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Our behavior constantly sends messages to others. 



You 




(Messages) 




Other 



When the other shares his reaction to our behavior that is called feedback. 



You 




(Message of Your Behavior) 

(Other Shares Reaction to 
Your Behavior) 



O Other 

4 



There are barriers in the other which allow hixn to share some of his reactions, 
but cause him to hold back on others. 



You 





Other 



These barriers include such things as his values and ideologies, his assumptions 
about how you might react to his feedback, his openness, trust and willingness 
to take risks. 

There are barriers in each of us which allow us to receive some of this feedback, 
but which screen some of it jiut. 



You 





Other 



These barriers include such |things as youj; values and ideologies, the image 
you hold of yourself and the strength of^our need to -maintain it, your 
assumptions 'jabout his intentions in sharing, your opeimess, trust and 
willin^ess to take risks. 



ERJC 
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There may be barriers in the way your organizations operate that make it hard 
for some kinds of feedback to take place. 




Other 



These barriers include such things as highly formal procedures, lack of time 
to build growth relationships, isolation of roies, building layout, or norms 
that donH support helpful kinds of sharing* 

There also may be things in you, in the other and in the way your organization 
operates that facilitate constructive exchanges of feedback. A major helping 
factor can be awareness and use of the guidelines for giving and for receiving 
feedback. Note that these are only guidelines, not hard and fast rules. There 
are undoubtedly situations for each guideline that call for exceptions. The idea 
ig to be aware of these guidelines and apply them xinless you already believe 
an exception is caUed for. 



Guidelines for GIVING Feedback 



Allows for receiver 
readiness 



Has the receiver indicated he is ready to 
liston and accept the feedback as it is intended? 
There is little point to giving feedback that 
won't be heard or will be misunderstood. 



Is descriptive, 
not interpretive 



Co^^e]*s rece^it 
hapjpdoings 



Feedback is a description of your perceptions 
and reactions. Interpreting meanings of 
another^ s behavior is often a guessing game 
which the other resents. Let him share his 
own meanings if he^s so inclined. If you want 
to check your perception of his meaning, be 
very clear that is what you are doing. 

denerilly^ the closer th^^ feed|)ack is to the 
time tl^e behavior occurred, the more helpful 
it is. When feedback is giveulmmejcliately, 
everyone knows exactly what ii refers to and 
feelings about the situation are most valid. 
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4. 



Comes at 

appropriate 

times 



H51 
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Don'ti for example, share negative reactions 
when there are others present who would not 
understand the constructive intent of your 
remarks. 



5* Includes things 
that are new 



Consider whether the reactions you are sharing 
are new infotmaticn to the other. If they are so 
obvious that he is already a' ^re of them, they 
won^t help much. Telling another what you 
saw him doing is often not news. Often, what 
is news is the sharing of how you reacted to 
what you saw. 



6. 



Is on 

changeable 
things 



The value of feedback to the other is in being 
able to modify his behavior if he wants to.- 
Reactions to things that canU be changed are 
not usually helpful. 



7. 



Does not 
demand a 
change 



Feedback is sharing reactions. It^s up to the 
receiver if he wishes to make a change in his 
behavior based on the feedback. If you want to 
ask the person to change, say so, but don^t 
consider such a request a^ feedback. - 



8. 



Is not an 
overload 



If you give another too much feedback or too 
many things all at once it may be more than he 
can deal with. , He may lose track of all you 
are saying. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



ERLC 



Is given 
to be 
helpful 



Shares 
something 
ot the 
giver 



Is specific, 
not general 



Consider your own motivation in sharing the 
reactions. Are you really trying to help the 
other person gain a useful view of himself? 
If you are simply angry s^t the other and wish 
to express it, say so, but don^t present such 
feelings as feedback. 

Giving feedback can create a sense of imbalance 



relationship. It generally helps the 



er to feel more 



in'the| 
recei\ 
active 

feelings and concerns 
to the! other. 



comfortable and be mbre 



if the giver caiji share some of his own 
as he ^ves his reactions 



Be sp< cifiq by quoting and giving exariples of 
what ycu are referring to. 
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Guidelines for RECEIVING Feedback 



2. 



3, 



Checks 
understanding 



Asks for feedback 
about specific . 
things 



Shares 
reactions to 
feedback 



Use such behavior as paraphrasing to be. 
sure you understand the meaning of the other's 
reactions. WatcL out for becoming argu- 
mentative or taking a lot of time, giving the 
rationale for your^behavior, rather than 
working to understand the other's feedback - 
to you. 

You can help the giver provide useful reactions 
by asking for feedback about specific things. 
This indicates your areas of readiness to 
receive feedback and helps him be specific ' 
rather than general. 

Sharing your reactions-to the feedback you 
have received can help the giver improve his 
skills at giving useful feedback. It also lets 
him know where' he stands with you on a 
feeling basis so that the relationship can 
conttQue to grow. - If he goes off uncertain 
about your reactions to his feedback, he may 
feel less incliried to risk sharing them with 
you in the future. 



You have been practicing feedback through reporting of observations • 
(See Handout 9, Guide for Observing Helper Coirmunication Skills; 
^Handout 10, Guide for Observing Helpee Communication Skills; /and 
Handout 11, Guide for Observing the Interaction of Communication Skills J 
During vour sharing of observations, you have been paraphrasing, 
describing what you saw and heard and attempting to build mutual 
understanding* ' . ' . * 

At this point you will add to these skills the sharing of your reactions 
to what you have seen and heard during your trio work. This \% the 
interaction called "Giving and Receiving Feedback." 
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'NEWSPRINT SHEET N19 ' 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset X, Step 2) 



THE JOE-HARRY WINbOW 

Things about myself that I; 



Know Don't Know 





Knows 


Common 


My blind spots 


Things about 




knowledge 


that even my best 


myself that 






friends iaven't told 


the other 






me about ' 


person: 










Does 


Things I haven't 


My hidden potential 




Not 


had a chance to 


of things I never 




Know 


tell yet and 


dreamed I could 




things not- 


do or be 


> 




relevant to our 
relationship 





NEWSPBINT SHEET N20 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset X, Step 2) 



In a growth relationship, the common knowledge pane grows larger arid 
discloses my hidden potential. 



Things about myself that Ix 



Know 



"Don't Know 



Things about 
myself the 
other person: 



Knows 



Does 

Not 

Know 



1 . 

Common | ^ 
knowledge ' [J ^ 

I (Di3C0vered 
f - T jf^otential) _ 

• iJ 1-^:^ 


Blind 

spot^. ^ , 


Things 1 
not i ^ 
. shared * | ^ 


Hidden 
potential 



NEWSPBINT SHEET N20 



(Copy this ^sample on a large sheet of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset X» Step 2) 



In a growth relationship, the common knowledge pane grows larger and 
discloses my hidden potential. 

Things about myself that I: 
* Know Don* t Know 



Knows 

Things about 
myself the^ 
other person: 



Do^s 

Not 

Know 



1 

Common |' ^ 
knowledge j ^ 

1 j 1 (Discovered 
^ jr Jf potential) 


Blind 
spots 


Things i 
not 1 
shared j 


Hidden 
potential 
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HANDOUT 52 

PREPARATION FOR GBLVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK 



Write things you "know," but have not shared about yourself. Next, write things 
you I'know, '* but have not shared about the others in your trio. 





I feel gfood about 


I have some concera abouty 
i. e. 9 am in doubt, unclear 
or wonder about 


Things I have done ' 
(description of 
behaviors) 






Reacfions to myself 
(to behaviors 
described above) 






Giving Feedback: Things I have seen and reactions I have had but have not shared 


First trio member* s namef 




I have some concern about. 




• 

I feel ^cood about 


i, e« , am in doubt, unclear 
or wonder about 


Things I have seen 
(description of 
behaviors) 


0 




Reactions I have had 
(to behaviors 
described above) 


* 




Second trio member* s name 


I have some concern about, 




I feel good about 


i«e« , am in doubt, unclear 
or wonder about 



Things I have seen 
(description of 
behaviors) 

Reactions I have had 
(to behaviors 
described above) 
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HANDOpTSS / ' 

jGfUroEIINES FOR GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK IN A 

TRIO ROUND ROBIN 



In each of the three 20-ininute segments: 

Within your-trio, decide who should be the receiver, giver and 
. observer for the first round. 

The receiver and giver exchange information from H52 for 
15 minutes. The receiver begins the round by asking for feedback. 
During the 15-minute exchange, -the giver-and receiver should trade 
roles when appropriate. 

The observer uses H54 as a guideline for observing the 15-minute 
interaction between the giver and receiver. He will then have 
5 minutes to share his reactions and discuss his observations with 
the others. 

The entire three rounds last 60 minutes. In each 20-minute round a 
different person should be the observer while the others exchange the 
information they have written on H52. 
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HANDOUT 54 

O 

OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK 

0 

/ 

Write key words to remiB^ ycni of what you hear and see while two trio 
members give and receive feedback. Try to see and hear as much as you can. 
Your job as observer is to be as much as possible like a candid camera. 

In reporting your bbservations, use descriptive language; recall and ^ 
report what you actually heard or saw. The form on the next page is to help 
record your observations. Put the names of the two people you are observing 
at the top of the page where indicated. The colunrn-iinSer^ach name gives 
space to note the things each person says and does in relation to any of the 
guidelines listed on the left when be is giving and receiving feedback. 
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Page 2 



OBSERVATION RECORD 





Name 


Name 


Guidelines 


When giving and receiving 


When giving and receiving 


1. Allows for 
receiver 
readiness 






2. Is descriptive 
not 

interpretive 






3. Covers 
recent 
happenings 




- 


4, Comes at 
appropriate 
times 


• 




5. Includes 
things that, 
are hew 






6. Is on 
changeable 
things 






7. Does not 
demand a 
change 




• 


8. Is not an 
overload 






9. Is given to 
be helpful 
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^age 3 





Name 


Name 


uuiueunes 


WQeu givmg oiKi recuivuig 




10* Shares 
Qbmefhing 
of the giver 






11* Is specijic 
not ge&eral 


• 




12. Checks 

tioderstanding 






13. Asks for 
specific 
feedback 




— 

• 


14. Shares 
reactions 
to feedback 
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HANDOUT 55 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET X: THE CONCEPT OF FEEDBACK ' . 



1. Feedback in interpersoaal cotninunications is defined^s occurring when 
one person: (check one) . 

Describes the behavior of another 

Interprets the meaning of the other^s behavior to him 

Shares his reaction to the behavior of another 



2. Ten guidelines are suggested for giving feedback. Three .of these 

guidelines are included among the following list. Check the three which 
are cor4?eGt-guidelines: - ' 

Allows for the readiness of the other to receive 

Describes giver^s feelings about the other 

Seeks change in the other 

Is about things that can be changed 

Summarizes past behavior 



^ Is given at an appropriate time 
Demands a response 
Doesn't concern the giver 



3. Three guidelines are suggested for receiving feedback. One of these is • 
included in the foUovrtng list: (check one) 

Check the millers tanding of the giver 



/ Share your reaction to the feedback 

Tell the giver what you intend to do about what he has told you 
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Page 2 ' 

* 

Answers: 

1* Feedback in interpersonal communications is defined as occurring when 
one person: (check one) ' 

(wrong) Describes the behavior of another . 

(wrong) Interprets the meaning of the o therms behavior t6 him 

(right) Shares his reaction to the behavior of another , : 

2. Ten guidelines are 'suggested ior giving feedback. Three of these guidelines 
are included among the following list. Check tfie three which are correct 
guidelines: 

(right) Allows for the readiness of the other to receive 
(wrong) Describes giver^s feelings about the other 
(wrong) Seeks change in the other 
(right) Is abdit things that can be changed 
(wr(mg) Summarizes past behavior * 
(right) Is given at an appropriate time 
. (wrong) Demands a response 
(wrong) poesnH concern the giver 

3. Three guidelines are suggested for receiving feedback. One of these is 
included in the following list: (check one) 

(wrong) Check the understanding of the giver 

* 

' (right) Share your reaction to the feedback 

(wrong) "Tell the giver what you intend to do about what he has told you 
If you missed any of the above, a review of Handout 51 should be informative. 
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SUBSET XI: ^ 
DERIVING IMPUCATXONS AND 

ACTION ALTERNATIVES FROM RESEARCH FINDINGS 



115 mlfiutes * * 



PURPOSE 

"The activities of this subset are designed to allow participants to gain skills iA 
deriving implications from research findings, brainstorming and analyzing 
action alternatives. ^ « 

OBJECTIVES V, 

Given definitions for deriving implications from research findings, brainstorming 
and analyzing action alternatives, participants will correctly derive a Ust of ' 
possible implications from, the findings of Mrs. Jones* data and will brainstorni 
a list of related action alternatives. 



LEADER PREPARATION 



1. Jlewsprint Sheet N21 should be ready for display, 
2. 



Handout 60 muist be distributed during Step 5. 



3. Felt-tip pens and sheets of newsprint should be ready for the sextets to 
use during Step 6. 



4. 



Handout 62 must be distributed during Step 8. 



5# Paper and pencils ^ 

6. .PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout 56: Agenda for Subset XI: Deriving Implications and Action 

' ' Alternatives from Research Findings 
Handout 41: Major Results of Mrs. Jones* Data (to be used again during Step 2) 
Handout 57: Deriving Implications and Action Alternatives 
Handout 58: Work Sheet for Deriving Implications and Action Alternatives 
Handout 59: Guidelinids for a Fishbowl Trio, Exercise 
Handout 60: Implications Derived from Mrs. Jones* Data Results (BLUE) 
Handouc 61: Guidelines for Conducting a Brainstorming Session on Action 
Alternatives 

Handout 62: The Alternatives in Mrs. Jones* Actidn Plan (BLUE) 
Handout 63: Assessment of Subset XI: Deriving Implications and Action 
Alternatives from Research Findings 
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SUB3ETXI 

SCHEDULE 

1.^ I&trdduce 
agenda for 
Subset XI 



MINUTES RAHONALB 

5 This allows participants to structure 

appropriate expectations. 



2. Review major 
<^ - results of 
Mrs. Jonejs' 
data 



"Mrs^. Jones* data^^^'gives all participants 
a common reference point for the exercise. 



3. Deriving 
implications 
and action 
alternatives 



15 



This is a sophisticated distinction. Its 
importance is easy to miss. The act of 
deriving implications before going on 
to consider action alternatives may be 
th@ single most important skill in 
research utilization by practitidners. 



4. Fisjhbowl 
trio on 
deriving 
implications 
from resulfasr 



30 



This exercise provides feedback on 
applying the skills cf deriving 
implications 



5. Sextets 
discuds 
Mrs. Jones* 
implications 



10 



Mrs. Jones* implications provide a 
common reference point for the next 
exercise. 



6. Brainstorming 
.action 
alternatives 



30 



This exercise provides guidelines and 
practice in the process of brainstorming. 
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MATERIAI^ ^ 



SUBSET XI 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



!• Call attention to H56 and |^21 showing the sequence of 
steps for this session. 



H41 



Adk participants to look again at ^^Major Results oL 
Mrs. Jones* Data^** onH41. 



K57, H58 



3. Direct participants^orreaaTI57"for-5-minutes.__^ refer * 
to H58 and ask participants to write the first major result^ ^ 
of Mrs. Jones* data (see H41) on the first column of H5'8. 
Direct them to work;,lndividually and write one implication 
in the 'iwhat'» column and one action alternative in the ''how»* 
column. Allow 5 minutes. Instruct trios to share their 
work and critique each other* s product .using criteria In 
H57 and H68. o 



H59 



4. Direct participants to H5d' and as^k them to form a trio 
fishbowl with Trio A in center, Trio B observing. "Allow * 
time for participantsutb read H59 and begin the exercise. 



5. Form sextets. Distribute H60 aiKl direct participants to 
discuss implications in sextets. 



H61 



6. Take out H61 and read with the pairticipants. Reinforce the- 
ground rules and announce that "you wiU be timekeeper. 
Provide sextets with newsprint and writing pens. 
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SUBSET XI (continued)^ 



SCHEDULE 



MINUTES 



rahonale 



7* Review 
RUPS 
model 



This reinforces awareness of the RUPS 
model and places the current activity - 
of the workshop in relaticn to it. 



8. Analyze* ^ 10 
action , ^ 
filterQatives 



This presents a cognitive awareness of 
how the force field can be used to 
analyze points of intervention in an 
action plan* 



9« Assessment 



This assures the participant that he 
ksis masteired the major cognyive 
learnings. 
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MATEBIAIS 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



Nil 7. Call attention again to the RUPS model <m Nil* Point 

out that testing for feasibility comes after a good effort is 
made at producing. many action alternatives. 



H62 8. Distribute H62 and ask the participants to read and discuss. 



H63 9. Give participants time to answer individually the 

questions on H63« 



NEWSPRINT SHEET N21 a 

(Copy this sample on a Iarg6 shee| of newspri9.t 
a3Qd have ready to use in Subset XI, Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET XI: DERIVING IMPIICAITONS AND ACTION 

ALTERNATIVES FROM RESEARCH FINDINGS 



1. 


Introduce Subset XI agenda 


2. 


Review fiiajdr results of Mrs. Jones' data 


3. 


Derive implications and actxoh alternatives 


4. 


Fishbowl trio on deriving implications 


5. . 


Sextet discussion of implications 


6. 


iBrainstorming action altemalves 


7. 


Review RUPS model 


8. 


Analyze action alternatives 


9. 


Assessment 
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HANDOUT 56 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET XI: DERIVING IMPLICATIONS AND 
ACTION ALTERNATIVES FROM RESEARCH FINDINGS 



Purpose: To gain skills in deriving implications from research findings, 

brainstorming and ^lyzing action alternatives. 

Objective s; Given definitions for deriving implicaticns from research 
r findings,^ braiilstorming and analyzing action alternatives, 

participants will correctly derive a list of possible implications 
from the findings of Mrs. Jones* data and will brainstorm a 
list of related action alternatives. 

Steps : 1. Introduce Subset XI agenda 

2. Review major results of Mrs. Jones* data 

3. Derive implications anJ action alternatives 

4. Fishbowl trio on deriving implications 

5. Sextet discussion of implications 

6. Brainstbrming action alternatives 

7. Review RUPS model 

8. Analyze action alternatives 

«> 

9. Assessment 
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> 



DERIVING IMPLICATIONS AND ACTION ALTERNATIVES 

t 

Besearch findings seldom have direct application to actidn. Two steps 
are generally needed in order to develop action guidelines from a research 
finding. First, one must decide v^hat he believes to be the implications of that 
finding for his particular action situation. These implications have a "wh^t" 
quality . They are not "what ought to be done" but rather "what the objectives 
should be" given the things that have been learned from the research. Usually, 
several different kinds of implications can be derived from any one research 
finding. The appropriateness of each implication usually is determined in 
relation to other facts about the situation and the kinds of attitudes, values and 
ideologies which exist. The "what" relates to goals to bSe achieved* 

Tb.e second step toward coming up with action gu^)iel|nes is to consider 
action alternatives for achieving the objectives you select from among possible 
implications. This consideration of action alternatives has a "how^^ quality; - 
Given a clear objective, how can it be achieved? Again, there usually are 
several different ways that an objective might be achieved. In this second step, 
one tries to think up as many different " how we might achieve it " ideas as 
possible before selecting those that seem b-^st for an action trial. The "how" 
implications rela^ to methods and processes to be employed. 

/ 

« / 
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Below is an illustration of, a' generalized finding froni research, tt is 

c 

t 

followed by two possible implications derived from this finding. Listed next 

are three possible action alternatives for each. 

Finding:. 



Delinquent teenage boys tend to choose young aditlts who are negatively 
oriented as role models as compared to matched, nondelinquent teenage 
boys who'choose their fathers or persons such as teachers or coaches. 



IMPLICATIONS: 



WHAT THE OBJECTIVE SHOULD BE 



possible Implication No. 1 

Delinquent teenage boys should 
be kept away from negatively 
oriented young adults so they 
won^t be adversely influenced 
by them. 



Possible Implication No." 2 

Negatively oriented young adults should 
be involved as helpers to delinquent 
teenage boys in thinking through the 
implications of their behavior, goals 
and the means of their goals. 



''HOW TO ACHIEVE IT" ALTERNATIVES 



Action Alternatives for 
Implication No. 1 

1. Set up a series of lectures 
for teenage delinquent boys , 
about the pitfalls of evil 
companions. 

2. Pass a law against teenagers 
with delinquent records 
associating with young adults 
with delinquent rec^ords. 

:3. Conduct a campaign of excluding 
negatively oriented adults 
from all organized teenage 
functions. 



Action Alternatives for 
Implication No. 2 

1. Start a training program for young 
adults who wish to bt helpers to 
delinquent teenage boy^ and enlist 
a 50-50 ratio of negatively and 
positively oriented* young adults. 

2. Start a program of training older, 
professional youth workers as part 
of a team with young adults in 
operating programs which seek to 
include delinquent teenage boys. 

3. Start a program of training delinquent 
teenage boys to be helpers in operating 
activity clubs for younger boys. 
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HANDOUT 58 

WORK SHEET FOR DERIVING IMPUCATIONS AN1> 
ACTION ALTERNATIVES 



An implication is derived after looking at the major results ^es:ned from the 
data coUected. From these results, a ''what'' implication can be developed. 
That is, '"what the objective(s) should be — what goal we desire to achieve.'' 

The action alternatives are developed later. 

A fine line is always present between the implication and the action alternative. 
It is necessary to be sure the two do not get confused. Make sure when looking 
at the WHAT (implication) that discussion does not shift to the HOV/ (action 
alternative). * _ . \ 



»What" Implication 



»How" Alternative 



Major Result Data 



What the objective should^ be 
What goal we wish to achieve 



How we might achieve it 
Action Alternatives 
Action Steps 
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HANDOUT 59 
GUIDELINES FOR A FISHBOWL TRIO EXERCISE 



!• Trio A works and Trio B observes for 10 minutes* Trio B shares 
observations for 5 minutes* 

Trio A works in the center ring at deriving "what" 
implications from H41* Trio A uses H58 as a work 
sheet and applies criteria in H57 in deriving 
implications* 

T*rio B observes procedure of Trio A and uses H57 and^ 
H58 as guidelines for observing Trio A application of 
criteria for deriving implications* Trio B keeps notes 
' and prepares to report* 

When time is called, Trio B shares observations with 
TrioAT 

2* Trio B works and Trio A observes for 10 minutes* Trio A shares 
observations for 5 minutes* 

Repeat the same procedure as above* 

0 
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HANDOUT 60 

IMPLICATIONS DEBIVED FROM MBS. JONES' DATA RESULTS 

» 

The implications that Mrs* Jones derived were as follows: 

1. Effort spent Sharing ideas and trying innovations needs to be legitimized 
as part of a teacher^s "role performance." 

2. Faculty meetings should include idea sharing and inservice experiences. 

3. The principal heeds to show much greater concern and support for 
professional growth, classroom improvement, helping teachers with 
problems aixl new ideas. 

4. The ^desire for more open expression of feelings needs to be clarified 
and supported* 

5. The desire for more open dealing with conflict needs to be clarified 
and supported. 

6. Norms^d mechanisms for teachers to share ideas and provide help to 
each other need to be created. 

7. Any new procedures need to be flexible to provide alternatives for those 
resistant to working more colkboratively. ^ 

8. Teachers need to become aware of the high degree of innovativeness 
occurring in each other's classrooms. 
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GUIDELINES FOR CONDUCTING A BRAINSTORMING 
SESSION ON ACTION ALTERNATIVES 



Ground rules for brainstorming: 

1. Set a time limit (10 minutes) 

2. Produce ideas at a rapid-fire pace 

3. No discussion or evaluation is permitted 
. 4. The emphasis is on quantify, not quality 

5. Suspend judgment for 10 minutes 

6. Encourage the practice of hitchhiking on others^ ideas 

7. Have a scribe write all action alternatives and ideas 
Procedure: 

1. In sextet conduct a warm-up exercise for 3 minutes. 
Brainstorm: '"How many things can you do with a brick?" 

2. In the sextet, take 10 minutes to brainstorm as many action 
alternatives as you can on one or all of the "what" implications 
derived by Mrs. Jones. (See. Handout 60. ) Ask two persons in 
each sextet to use newsprint and write the action alternatives. 
Each person writes on a different sheet of newsprint, alternating 
in order to capture all ideas produced at a rapid pace. 

3. Take 10 minutes to review sextets* results and to move around 
room to look at results from other sextets. 
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THE ALTERNATIVES IN MRS. JONES' ACTION PLAN -T 

Mrs. Jones did considerably more work than the handout materials show at — 
this stage in her RUPS project. She developed a long list of action alternatives 
from her list of implications^ She gave special attention to possible actions 
that could reinforce.each other and/or serve several needs at once. She 
created new force field diagrams for several of her major goals. She rated 
forces for ease or difficulty of change. She also looked for forces that showed . 
up in more than one force field. 

The analysis that Mrs. Jones did earlier in her RUPS project was diagnostic. 
It was to help spot where she needed more data. This later analysis of forces 
in several force fields, with ratings of how easy or difficult ifr might be to - 
change forces, was to plctn an action strategy. In a real RUPS improvement ^ 
project, you will know of many factors beyond those included in this practice - 
simulation of "helping Mrs. Jones. " The thing to be aware of is that there 
are two kinds of aitialysis you can do with a force field. One is a diagnostic 
analysis to consider what is knpwn and what needs to be checked into further.^ 
The second is a strategy analysis to plan which forces you will try to change 
and the actions you will take to change them. 

A great deal more can be learned about plaxming action than is included ta 
these RUPS materials. Once you have, perfected your skills in using the 
RUPS processes, it is recommended that you consider going on to master the , 
skills of System Technology as applied to managing learning environments. 
A package of materials to support this training has been jointly developed _ 
by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory and R.E. Corrigan Associates* 
It is entitled, "System Approach For Education (SAFE) for Classroom 
Managers." 

On the basis of her strategy analysis and her own feelings of comfort related to 
each of the action possibilities, Mrs. Jones selected a few of them to try out. 
Her action plan included the following: 

— 1. Mrs. Jones started a practice of interviewing ber teachers and 
reporting one classroom innoiratioa each week u a one-page , 
. bulletin. After carrying this effort herself for several weeks, she - 
found theiaculty willing to take it* over on a committee basis. 

2. Part of each faculty meeting was scheduled for sharing and 
^exploration of classroom practices. Some sessions focused on 
the skills of interviewing each other and of documenting one's 
own innovations. 
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» 

Mrs. Jones reported her data results at a special meeting after first 
discussing them with most of the teachers individually. She invited 
the faculty to consider developing a plan for further exploration' of 
the meaning of these results.' This led to the formation of a joint 
teacher-administrator council to repeatedly assess the school clibiate. 

The new committee on classroom iimovatlons and the council on 
scliool climate worked out a rotation plan for several tii ^es a year. 
During these times, each teacher had the opportunity to observe in 
other classrooms of her choice and to be observed by other teachers 
of her choice. The major strategy for freeing individual teachers 
in this plan involved doubling up class gxoups fpr such functions as 
viewing films. 
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HANDOUT 63 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XI: DERIVING IMPLICATIONS AND 
^ ACTION ALTERNATIVES FROM RESEARCH HNDINGS 

Implications from research findings are: (check one) 

What ought to be done, given the data 

What the objectives should be, given the data 

^ Statements of specific results from the data 

Action alternatives give you: (check one) 

A set of ideas about what needs to be done 

^Many different ideas of how to achieve objectives 

An analysis of the action strategy needed 



H63 
Page 2 

Answers: * ^ . 

!• * ImplicatioQs from research findings are: 

(wrong) What ou{^t to be done^ given the data / 

(Implio&ticxis from findings are goals about which you next 
consider what ought to be done. ) 

(right) What the objectives should be» given the data 

(wrong) Statements of specific results from the data 

(Statements of specific results from data are research 
findings I Implications are the goals or objectives 
derived from these. ) 



2. Action alternatives give you: 



(wrong) A set of ideas ^about' what needs to be done ^ . 

(Action alteriiatives aT^ statements of how to achieve objectives. ) 

(right) Many different ideas of how to aclkeve objectives 

(wrong) An analysis of the action strategy needed ^ / 

' (A strategy analysis to plan action considers action alternatives 
as well as other factors* ) , 
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SUBSETXnr 

PLANNING FOB ACTION .. 100 minutes 

« . - ■ 

PURPOSE . • \ 

The activities in this subset are designed to help participants gain skills'ii\ 
considering planning resources when deciding on a strategy for implententing 
action alternatives. *■ 

OBJECilVES 

Given twO.papers, "Five Resources in Planning find Taking Aotloii," and 
•'Organizational and Conamunity Conditions Which. Influence the Learning " 
Experiences ot Children,," and given work sheets £md directions foftrlo work, 
participants will Identify and write questions for getting Information about 
supportive resources and maSiagement considerations. Partfclpantef will also , 
perform a force field analysis en the first action step in Mrs;' Jones' action 
plan. . 

LEADER PREPARATION »• ",. ' 



i. Newsprint Sheet N22 should be. ready for. dlsplaiy. 
2. 



Handout 68 must be distributed at the beginning 9f Step 5. 



3. Paper and pencils 

4. "^ PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 



Ha^out 


64: 


Handout 


65: 


^Handout 


66: 


Handout 


67: 


Handout 


68: 


Handout 


69: 


Handout 


70: 


' Handout 

•> 


71: 



Influence the Learning E}q;>erlences of Children ^ 
Trio Exercise (m.Dlscqyerlng Supportive Resourc 
Notes from Interviews Mrs. Jones C(nducted with 
Several Teachers (BLUE) 
Trio Survey of Management Considerations 
Work Sheet for Force Field Analysli? of First Acti 
In Mrs. Jones' Action Plan 
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SUBSET xn 






SCHEDULE 


MINUTES 


.-RATIONALE 


1. 


Introduce 

ageikd&for 

SabsetXQ 


5 


^ imff auowSoparRcipanus. vo stxucirUJto 
appropriate\e3qpectotlons. 

♦ 


2. 


O 

y ~ > 0 

Five tesources 
in pliuuiing aod 
taldng aclioQ 

V 

* 


i 


This handout reinforces cognitive 
learnings and structures sevdral of 
them in relation to the RUPS process. 

AXSO| Ullp pAUYlueo .aUUltluliclx 

knowledge in a form that can be ^' 
referred 'to later. 


3* 


Cbnsideration 
of^organizational 
and community 
conditions 


10 


This illustrates how retrieval of a 
different kind of research finding £rom 
tnose iooKea ac earlier can neip in a 
different stage of the problem solving ^ 
process. c . 


4. 


^: Trio exercise 
in discovering ^ 
supportiijre , 
resources^ 


15 


.Reinforces awareness of the need to ^ 
collect new kinds of data from the actioi 
setting. Data was collected earlier to 
clarizy coe nature oi cne prooiem. 
Later» data is to diagnose.factors that 
' might influence the plans for action. 
-» 


5. 


Mrs. Jones** 
notes ^&om . 
interviews^^ . . 


5 


Provides practice in analyzing ^ind 
considering data relevant to planning 
action. 


6. 


Trio survey 
of management 

\*nnfliHATftH nun 


OA 


l?ToyiQB8 practice in consjidering cnose 
questions while reinforcing knowledge 
of the questions. 


7. 


Force field 
analysis of 
'first action step' 


10 

• 


Illustrates use of the force field in 
relation to planning an action step. 

V 
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SUBSET xn 



MATEWtAia nCTRUOHONAL STRATEGY 



H64, N22 


1. 


Call attentioii to H64 and N22 to show the seqaence of 
steps for this sessioiu 




O 

«!• 


A air riOT*Hninfl'nfcfl tn taaH TTf^B iiviiv1dtlA.ltv« Note 

suggestion for trio activity in last paragraph of . 
page215« 


H66 


3. 


Befer to H66 and ask participants to read it 
individually* 


xlOl 


A 


A olr H*1/\a fniiaA fiTvl ts^^t0 Ifl TYiiniil^fl to Hui1d*ATl 

Aolv vXXUB vU UoC XXU f CUJLI UXtMS XU AX1XXJUM70 »J\LXX\a aju 

interview guide for determining supportive resources 
and helping relationships that Mrs, Jones could use in 
her school. 


H68 


5. 


Distribute H68 and ask participants to read it 
individually. 


H65, H69 


6. 

t 


Instruct trios to read H69 and to work for the next 
20 minutes on management considerations from H65, 


H70 


7. 


Ask participants to do force field analysis individually 
using H70, Announce that it will be shared in trios. 
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SUBSET Xn (continued) 



SCHEDULE 



MINUTES 



RATIONALE 



8*^ Trio 

discussion 
of force 
field analysis 



20 



Provides practice in applying criteria 
for this use of the force field* 



9. Assessment. 



This assi^res the participant that he 
has mastered the major cognitive 
learnings* 
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SUBSET Xn (contizued) 



TilATEBIAlS INSTRUCHONAL STRATEGY 



8. Direct trios to share force field analyses and discuss 
them* 



H71 



9. Give participants^ time to answer individually the 
questions csi H71« 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N22 



(Copy this sample on a large she^et^^if newsprint v 
and have re^ady to use in Subset XU^ Step I) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET XH: PLANNING FOR ACHON 



1. 



Introduce Subset xn agenda 



2. 



Five resources in planning and takizig action 



3« 



Consideration of organizational and community conditions 



4. 



Trio exercise in discovering supportive rescnrrces 



5. Mrs* Jones* notes from interview with principal and several 
teachers 

. 6, Trio survey of management considerations 
7* Force field analysis of first action step 
S. Trio discussion of force field analysis 
9. Assessment' • 
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HANDOUT 64 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET XH: PLANNING FOR ACTION 

Purpose ; _ „ To gain skills^ in considering planning resources when 

' deciding on a strategy for implementing action alternatives » 

Objectives ; After receiving papers on ••FiveResources in Planning and 

Taking Action^^ and '^Organizational and Community Conditions 
Which Influence the Learning Experiences of Children,'* work 
sheets and. directions for trio work^ participants will identify 
and write questions for getting inforjnation in two categories 
^ " (supportive resources and management considerationo)* They 

will then perform a force field analysis on the first action step 
' in Mrs. Jones' action plan» 

Steps ; !• . Introduce Subset XII agenda 

2. Five resources in planning and taking action 

Consideration of organizational and 9ommunity conditions 

4» Trio exercise in discovering supportive resources 

5;*^ Mrs, Jones* notes from interview!? with principal and 
several teachers 

6. Trio survey of management considerations 

7. Force field analysis of first action step 

8. Trio discussion of force field analysis ^ ^ 
9» Assessment 



I 
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HANDOUT. 65 

FIVE RESOURCES IN PLANNING AND TAILING ACTION 

Force Field Analysis 

Two kinds of analyses can be done on a force field — the diagnostic 
analysis and the strategy analysis * During the diagnostic phase of 
problem, solving^ forces can be ranked for importance and rated for 
clarity. The force field is then analyzed to consider the need for collecting 
data to furthelr clarify the problem situation* During the later phase cf 
planning for action, the forces can be rated for changeability* That is» how 
easy or difficult would it be to change each force? Force fields may be - . 
writter. for each of the forces concerning their changeability* These are 
analyzed to plan a strategy of action* One generally aims to change 
those forces that appear both high in importance and most changeable* 

The following factors are considered in using the force field to plan 
a strategy of action* There are four ways to cause the situation to change 
from what it is now* 

> J- 

y 

Add a force 
Eliminate a force 
Strengthen a force 
Weaken a force 

Usually we try to. bring about change by adding forces* The result is 
that we don't get closer to the goal, but only wind up with greater forces on 
'both sides and more tension in the situation* If is often helpful to take 
an approach of seeking to reduce some of the restraining forces, the 
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; H65 

Page 2 

forces pushing against movement toward the goal. Sometimes it even 
helps to start by reducing a force pushing toward the goal to reduce 
tension in the situation. The force field diagram can help you select the 
forces that might best be used to bring about a constructive change. 
Management Considerations 

It will be very imporlknt to work through the following man^ement 
considerations carefully as you carry out your action plan for improvement. 
It is not intended that these questions imply a general right or wrong way 
of doing things. Every situation is unique . It is suggested that, in any 
given situation, the way you work out the answers to these questions of 
management will strongly influence how your action effort-turns out and 
the kinds of side effects it may have I The overall question that applies to 
each of the following is: What is the most constructive way to do it this time ? 
Questions / ^ v; 

A. Is there an awareness %mong those who will be affected by the 
proposed change of a need for change? 

B. What are your own motives ; why do you you desire to see this 
i change come about? 

C. What are the motives t present or potential, among those who 
will be affected for desiring to see this change come about? 

D. What is the nature of your relationship with those who will be 
affected by this change? (For example; are you the »»helper" 
and they the »»helpees»»? Is it the other way around? Hve you 
seen as an authority figure and/or an expert? Did you mutually 
establish the relationship or is it simply one set up by your 
roles as with a teacher-pupil, etc. ?) ' 

E. Are those who will be*'affected by the change working with you on 
. clarifying what the nature of the situation is ? 

•u.^ ' -213 
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H65 
Page 3 

F. Are those will be affected by the change Involved In considering 
alternative ways for bringing it about? 

G. If you and the others have arrived at a point of having some clear 
intentions for change, what has to happen to move from the stage of 
having good intentions to the stage of making actual change efforts ? 

H. Are those who will be affected by the change the ones carrying out 
the plan to bring about the change? 

I. How will you know if the change has really happened , and if so, why 
it happened, or why it didn't happen? . 

J# If the change has happened, what support will be necessary in 
order for it to continue in the i^ew way? ^ ^ 

K. Are those who weiLe involved in< this effort how more able to carry 
out other change efforts in the future? 

Helping Relationships 

Research indicates most of us benefit from having support fro\n others 

when we try to do something new or different. In fact, niany action^efforts 

never really get started because of k.ck of active support. In undertaking 

an improvement effort, whom can you turn to for encouragement, for fresh 

ideas and ways of looking at the situation, to argue with you to help bring 

out the things you havenU thought of, etc. ? Whom can you seek out to 

build these kinds of helpij]^ relationships for yourself? 

Scientific Knowledge - 

< 

Implications for action can be derived from research findings. First, 
one must retrieve research that fits a particular action question. Research 
is available not only on classroom conditions which'^influence children, but 
also on organizational and commimity conditions which affect the learning 
experience of children by influencing the teacher and the ways things 
happen in a school system. 
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Self-Initiation SkiUs 



The most important resource may well be your own willingness to 
take initlative t The whole process of problein solving/action taking involves 
many steps. There are many points along the way where you might get bogged 
down* It often can be helpful to ask yourself » "Where am I in the process 
right now and v^at are the next steps I need to talce?" Sometimes it is hard 
to stir up your initiative to really take a next step. ' When you get bogged 
down this way, it can help to take a few minutes to work out a force £ield on 
yourself. What are the jforees for and against your getting active in moving 
on to the next step? Once you've spotted these forces, you can work out a 
plan to support your own initiative. • 1 

If timo permits 9 trios can think of and consider the first step which 
Mrs. Jones might take in starting her action program. Refer to Handout 62, 
"Alternatives in Mrs. Jones* Action Plan." You are not to decide on one 
action step, but only to think of possibilities and discuss them. 



\ 
\ 
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HANDOUT 66 



ORGANIZATIONAL AND COMMUNITY CONDITIONS WHICH 
INFLUENCE THE LEARNING EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 



Those Who Influence the Direct Workers 

What actions of tihe principal facilitate or inhibit innovativeness of 

teachers? Chesler and Barakat reported: 

« • • teachers who see their principal as exerting substantial 
upwards influence with the superintendent and minimal 
downwards influence on the local staff are most likely to 
innovate. Some guarantee of professional autonomy in 
the form of mediation of external pressures and freedom 
from internal pressures may be at work here. 

Principal-staff congruence on professional matters seems to 
be relevant for staff innovation and sharing « • • • 

• 

... the principal may be more facilitative of professional 
growth by his indirect efforts at encouraging a supportive 
peer network than by direct efforts at stimulating teacher 
change. ^ 

How d6es the position of the teacher in the informal p&ttem of faculty 
relationships influence innovativeness in her classroom? Chesler and Barakat 
also reported: 

. . . teachers Who[perceivedjthemselves in the center of ' 
staff clusters appear to innovate and share more often 
than others, wUle teachers who place themselves on the 
periphery of such clusters are least likely to innovate and 
share practices. ^ 

Those Who Influence the School System as an Organization 

In surveying a number of case studies of change in education, Mackenzie^ 
noted influence sometimes comes from superintendents, boards of education. 
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citizens 9 state legislatures, state departments of education and state and 
federal courts* 

How much influence in the organizational structure should the teacher 

have on the curriculum in order to share innovations? Lippitt and colleagues 

reported: ' : 

* • • if teachers believe that they have influence, they are 
likely to feel it is worthwhile sharing information with ' 
their colleges* However, if they do not believe they ^ 
have influence y or if they are aUenated from thQ social 
system of the school, then they are Ukely to teel there 
is* really no point in sharing because no one will listen* 
This observation is supported by data that reveal that 
teachers who are seen by their colleagues as influential, 
competent and enthusiastic about teaching innovate £jid 
share more than teachers who are n9t perceived in this 
way* 

The objective structure of the school seems to have a 
different effect on adoption than on innovation^ In those 
schools where the communication structure was more 
hierarchial (sic), teachers adopted more often than in 
schools with a diffuse structure* 

On the other hand: ; ^ ^ 

In those sclools where the communication structure was more 
spread or diffuse, and where almost everyone was linked to 
someone, teachers innovated and shared more than in schools 
with hierarchial (sic) or nondiffused structure. ^ 

Are pupils* perceptions of parental attitudes toward school important? 

Fox, Lippitt and Schmuck found: 

* « 
Indices for parental support of school, self-esteem, and 

attitudes toward school show that pupils who view their 

parents as supporting school have higher self-esteem and 

more positive attitudes toward school than pupils who view 

less parental support of school* ^ 
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Do ail the various important reference persons^in a child's life have 
Influence on hi? school behavior? Jung reported the perceived "messages" 
from others about how to behave at school combine to relate signilicantly to 
observations of the socioemotionally handicapped child's positiveness in 
relating with teachers and peers in the classroom. 6 

Are there different reference groups within a community which influence 

the socialization of youth? In 1962» Logan conducted a sfoidy in a middle-sized 

city iri^^hjch key influencers of youth programs were identified and Interyiewed. 

He reported: , ^ 

, • • agreements of division of labor, perceptions of goal 
similarity, and reports of communication patterns indicate 
a meanin^l structuring of the youth development community 
into four subparts. These include drganizations and individuals 
whose youth development tasks are; ^ * ' 

1. Therapeutic Services, Law Enforcement and Social Control 

, 2. Formal Education 

3. Economic Integration 

4. Religious Development, Recreation, Leisure Time 
o . Activities'^ 

, Logan found: "Beliefs about best* ways of working with children and 

youth differ according to which youth development area one belongs to." He 

found further: , 3 , 

€ * 

Some youth behaviors 'are positively valued and viewed as 
worthy of support; others are disliked and ones we would 
like to change*. There is a fair amount of ^eement in the 
youth development community that work achievement 
I , " behavior (ambitious, good workers, striving to do better) 
and social relations behavior (being cooperative, getting 
along well with others, respecting others) are the most 
desired behaviors. There is stronger agreement that 
tbb most disliked behavior, or behavior that most needs 
changing-is^ social relationships behavior (disrespect for 
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Others, disrespect for authority, misbehaving legally, * 
being poor'citizens^^x^e dlf/erent subparts have 
different views^ibmit this. JThere Is a general r-^jreement 
In the comjntlmty that ^h9- family is a primary source jof 
the 'development of positive youth behavior, rhei'e Is 

Ludli stronger agreement that the family Is the source 
of negative youth development. 8 



How adequate Is the training generally available to ^hose' who work with 
youth? Morse, Dunn and Bloom^ foimd that teachers^ responses Cioncerning 
their orientations toward working >ylth youth were not significantly related 
-to, reports of their pupils, or reports of trained observers,, ^ to how they 
actually were working with youth. Jung^^ found no significant relationship 
between teachers* awareness of "good classroom group dynamics"* principles 
and the extent to wWch they practiced these principles in their classrodms. 
- Knowing and believing is not the same as doing ! \ 
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- • . HANDOUT 67 

TKIO EXERCISE ON DISCOVERING SUPPORTIVE RESOURCES 



As her first action step, Mrs. Jones decided to investigate the supportiv( 
resources she could count on at school in order to supplement her force field 



analysis of her first action step. 

, Construct a questionnaire to use in' interviewing several teachers: 

1. To ascertain the kind of support in the school Mrs. Jones 
caneicpect- 

2. To identify persons with whom helping relationships can be 
explored and built for trying out new ideas 

Refer to Handouts 65 and. 66 for ideas. 
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HA51POUT68 

NOTES FROM INTERVIEWS MRS: JONES CONDUCTED 
WITH SEVERAL TEACHERS 



\ 



Mrs. Kelso, Miss Alberts aoji Mr. Ream were enthusiastic about her ideas. 
They offered to help and to discuss tiiem with other teachers. 

Mrs. Warren suggested that the ideas be tried cut one at a time to get a 
clearer picture of what was working. 

%» 

Mr. Tucker warned that it would not be good if teachers felt she was imposing 
V extra effort upon them. At the same time, teachers needed to be responsible 
for carrying ait the ideas if they thought they were good. 

Mrs. Billings and Mrs. Jordan thought there was no need of these ideas. 
They both felt the teachers would reject them because they were already . 
overworked. . . / * ♦ 

Seven other teachers expressed positive interest in exploring the ideas 
further. 

Three other teachers did not seem interested, 
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HANDOUT 69 

THIO SUR^nEY OF MANAGEMENT CONSIDERATIONS 



Taking into consideration all information on Handouts 65, 66 » 67 and 68, 
and the alternatives in Mrs. Jones* action plan from Handout 62, work as a 
trio to produce appropriate responses to each one of the management 
consideration questions Usted below from Handout 65. 



Answer How Things Answer How You Think 
Seem to Be Now Things Should Be 



1. Is there awareness among 
those who will be affected * - 

by the proposed change ^ 
of a need for change ? 

2. What are your (Mrs. Jones) 
own motives for desiring 
the change? 

! 3. What are the motives 
of those who will be 
affected? , 

4. What is the nature of 
/ your (Mrs. Jones) 

relationship with those 
who wiU be affected? - 

5. Are those who will be 
affected working on ^ 

' clarifying the situation? 

6. Are those affected 
involved in considering 

< how to hiring about change ? 

7. ,What has to happen to 
move from intentions to 
making actual change 
efforts? 

8. Are those affected the 
ones-carrying out the ^> 
plan? 
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Answer How Things Answer How You Think 
Seem to Be Now Things sfcoutd Be 

'S. How will you (Mrs. Jones) , 
know if the change has 
really happened? 

10. If change happens » 
what support will be 
necessary to continue 
in the new way? 

II* Are those involved in 
the effort more able 
to carry out other 
change efforts in the 
future? ^ ^ 
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HANDOUT 70 

WORK SHEET S?OR FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS OP 
^ FIRST ACTION STEP IN MRS. JONES^ ACTION PLAN 



1. Mrs. Jones^'Btarted a pzactice of interviewing her teachers and reporting 
4)ne classraom innovation each week in a one-page bulletin. After carrying 
this effort herself for several weeks, she found the faculty willing to take 
it olirer on a committee basis. 



Step 1: Do a force field 

/' 

fStep 2: Rate the changeability of each force as "hard," 
"medium" or "easy" to change 

Goal: involve the faculty in establishing a committee 
for sharing^ classroom innovations 



Forces»For — ^ 



Forces Against 



\ 
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HANDOUT 71 

ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XU: PLANNING FOR ACHON 

When doings a strategy analysis on a force field to plan action, 
you: (check one) 

Rank order ^he importance of the forces 

Rate each force for clarity ^ 

Rate each force for changeability 



In any future RUPS improvement project you undertake, the correct 
answers to the following management questions will be: 

a. Are those who will be affected by the change working with you . 
on clarifying the nature of the situation? 

Yes No Maybe 



b. Are those who will be affected by the change involved in considering 
alternative ways for bringing it about? . 

Yes No Maybe 



c. Are those who will be affected by the change the ones carrying 
out the plan to bring about the change ? 

s 

. Yes No • Maybe 
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Answers: 

!• When doing a stratfigy analysts on a force field to plan action, you 

(wrong) Rank order the importance of the^^OTces 
5 (This is part of diagnostic analysis) 

(wrong) Rate each force for clarity ' V 

(This is part of diagnostic analysis) 

(right) jRate each force for changeabili^ 

2. In any future RUPS improvement project you undertake, the correct 
answers to the following management questions will,Jbe: 

a. Are those who will be afifected. by the change working with you 
in clarifying the nature of the situation? , 

Yes (wrong) No (wrong) Maybe (right) ' 

Are those who will be affected by the change involved in considering 
alternative ways for bringing' it about? 

Yes (wrong) No (wrong) ' Maybe (right) 

c. Are^those who will be affected by the change the ones carrying 
out the plan to bring about the change ? • ^ 

» • 

Yes (wrong) No , (wron^) Maybe (right) 



(Every situation^will be unique* In'an actual project, the answers to these 
questions so'metimes may be yes and at other time^,^no» When answering 
the above questions about any future project, the correct answer has to be 
maybe *) i , , ^ ^ ' . 
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SUBSET Xm: 

SMALL GROUP DYNAMICS 145 minutes 



PURPOSES H 

The activities of this subset are designed to allow participants: 

. To become familiar with additional data-gathering tools 

To apply acquired knowledge and skills, to a small group planning 
task a^d objectively analyze the small group's dynamics 

To produce a plan for use when explaining the RUPS process '^back home 



OBJECTIVES ^ 

Given a set of procedures^ participants will scan and share ideas found in the 
remaining chapters of Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools ^ 

Given an assignment, the sextets will produce a plan to explain the RUPS 
process to a specific "back home" group. 

Given a 'planning meeting and Handout 75, "Five Dimensions of Group Growth," 
participants will rate their small group dynamics, analyze and interpret fcheir 
ratings* . . ^ 



LEADER PREPARATION 



!• Newsprint Sheet N23 should be ready for display. 
Paper and pencils 

< 

3. PARTECIE4NT MATERIALS 



Handout 72: A^nda for Subset XHI: Small Group Dynamics 

Handout 73: Insmictions for Reading in Diagnosing Professional Climates 

of Schools • ' 

Handout 74: Planning Assignment. 

Handout 75: Five Dimensions of Group Growth 

Handout 76: Rating of Group Planning Meeting 

Handout 77: Composite Rating of Group Planning Meeting 

Handout 78: Assessment of Subset XIH: Small Group Dynamics 
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SUBSET xm 



SCHEDULE 

1. Introduce 
agenda for 
Subset xm 



MINUTES EATIONALE . 

5 This aliows participants to structure 

appropriate expectations. 



2« Review 

RUPS model 



A continual reinforcement of the circular 
and dynamic nature of the model will 
increase the probability of its being 
learned by the participants. 



3. Read chapters 25 
remaining in 
. Diagnosing Professional 
Climates of Schools ^ 



Familiarizing oneself with additional 
data-gathering tools will broaden the 
perspective of the participants, as well 
as reinforce l^he ccmcept of eyaluation 
as a function of the ongoing process 
and integr'al^o it. . 



4. Plan a session 
'to explain the 
RUPS process ^ 
"back home" 



45 



' Planning a presentation of the model to 
a group back home^ should increase the 
probability of participants both 
remembering and using it. ' 



5. Read "Five 
Dimensions 
of Group 
Growtiii" 



10 



Handout 75^ '^Five Dimensions of ' 
Group Growth, " will be read in the context 
of a small group, switching attention 
from trios to the dynamics of a small 
group. It should provide a base for 
applying the trio team-building skills to 
work in small groups. . 



6. Evaluate the 
planning 

\ session 



10 



Hating self on scales derived frona^ 
Handout 75 should reinforce the ideas 
on that paper, as well as provide an 
objective base for the discussion .that 
follows. 
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SUBSET xm 

MATERIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

N23, H72 1, Call attention to H72 and N23, pointing out the sequence 

of activities. 



Nil 2* In this review of the RUPS modei, stress the tendency of 

people to want to proceed in a straight line from 1 to 2 
to 3 and so forth. Reinforce the dynamic nature of the 
' model, usingrNll* It usually needs to be a ''back up, go 
forward, back up, go forward" process. 



H73 3, Ask participants to meet in their sextets to use H73, 

' , Explain that following the instructions will give the 

participants the opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
the rest of the tools. Scanning these chapters will also 
give the participants a chance to broaden their perspective 
of kinds of problems they might tackle when they return - 
home. 



H74 4, . Inform the sextets they will have 45 minutes in which to 

accomplish the task called for in H74, Explain that this 
task will serve as preparation for study of small group 
dynamics in the next steps. 



H75 5, DirecC^the participants to read H75 individually, explaiidng 

that the paper offers a wajr. to look at how groups grow, 
* * may^ furnish ideas for assessing the planning session 

just concluded, ^ 



H76 6, Refer to H76, Tell the participants to follow the 

instructions, explaining that this is a data-gathering step 
l>efore a discussion of the planning session. 



\ 
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] SUBSET Xm (contiiued) 



SCHEDULE 

t 

•7. Composite 

rating of group 
planning meeting 



MINUTES - RATLONAIiE 



10 



Producing a composite of individual 
ratings is part of analysis from which 
the interpretive discussion of the 
groups^ dynamics can follow. 



8. Discussion of 
what happened 
during the 
planning session 



30« 



Discussing their planning session within 
the framework provided by Steps 5, 6 and 
7 will give an opportunity to clar^ the 
concepts in Handout 75 as well as an 
q;)portunity to practice and reinforce 
the team-building skills used lhroug}iout 
the workshop. 



9. Assessment 



This assures the participant he has 
mastered the'major cognitive learnings. 



ERIC 
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SUBSET Xm (continued) 



MATERIAI5 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



H77 7« Ask participants to meet in their sextets to use H77« 

' Instruct them to produce a composite group evaluation 
of their planning session, following the instructions 
given. 

^ . . , 

8. Direct the participants to discuss their composite ratings. 
-(H74,^H75, H76 aiid H77 should be used to guide the 
discussion.) Suggest that the sextet discussion might 
, include the following: (a) the reasons for wide ranges 
of participant ratings on any items; (b) what a rating 
means in terms of how the s^tet has develq)ed throughou 
the workBhop along the five dimensions given in H75; 
(c) effect of their group process rating on actual , 
comniitment^to plan produced (how they feel about it and 
use they may ultimately make of it). ^ 



H78 



9. Give time for participants to answer individually the 
question on H78. 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N23 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint 
axd bave'reac^^ to use in Subset Xni» Step ly 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET Xm: SMALL GROUP DYNAMICS ^ 



1* Introduce Subset xm agenda 

2. Review jftUPS model * ^ 

3. - Read remaining chapters in Diagnosiag Professional Climates of 

. Schools ' ' , 

4. Sextets plan a session to explain the RtJPS process to a giroup 'in 
their o:^ schools ^ 

5. " Read iTive Dimensions of Group GrcSJjj;j[i" 
6« Evaluate the planning session 

7... Composite rating'of group * ^ — ^ 

8« Discussibn of what happened during the group planning session 

9. ' Assessment T - 
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HANDOUT 72 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET XHI: SMALU GROUP DYNAMICS 



Purposes: ^ To become familiar with additional'data-gathering tools* 

i /To apply knowledge and skills ac^quired to a small group 
planning t^sk and objectively analyze the small grou^^s 
(dynamics. ^ ^ 

*^ • ♦ 

To produce a plan for use when explaining* the RUPS 
process in own school. . ^ \ 

pbjectives ; Given a set of procedures, participants will scan and 
. ^ share ideas found in the remaining chapters of 



steps: 



Given an assignment, the sextets will produce a plan to explain 
the re^^arch utilizii^ problem solving process to a specific 
back home groups . - ^ 

"Given a planning meeting and Handout 75, "Five Diinensicixs 
of Group Growth, participants will rate their"" small group 
dynamics and analyze and interpret their ratings/ , 

" 1. Introduce'Subset Xm agenda 

X Review RUPS model 

3. Read remaining chapters in Diagnosing I^rofessional , 
^ Climates of Schools ^ 

* \ 

4. Plan a session to explain the RUPS process 

5. Read "Five Dimensions of Group .Growth" , . ^ 

6. Evaluate the planning session 
* 7. Composite rating of group 

8. Discussion of wliat happened during the grotfp planning 
. session 

9. Assessment 
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' . . - H73 

* HANDOUT 73 . . ■ 

= INSTRUCTIONS FOR READINCyN 
DIAGNOSING PROFESSIOi^AL CUMATES OF SCHOOLS 

Task; . Rapid scanning of remaining chapter in sextets. 

Procedure ; !• Each. person in the sextet scans the remaining chapter 

in the book. Read it in a rapid, skimixiing manner. 
Note- any major tools for evaluation to share during 
' the sextet discussion. 



V 



2, In the sextet, shaye and discuss major data-gathering 
tools in the seyen chapters. Focus on helping each other 
identify and clarify the major evaluating tools,. Pay 
particular attentio^n to the fact that evaluation is viewed 
as an ongoing process;^ closely related to other planning 
and action taking processes, ' 



■ t 
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Task: 



HANDOUT 74 
PLANNING ASSIGNMENT 



To design a one-houfsession that apy of you could conduct 
for a faculty of thirty to give thend aln understanding of the 
RUPS process* ^ 



' OUR PLAN FOR A ONE-HOUR SESSION 
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HANDOUT 75 
. FIVE DIMENSIONS OF GROUP GROWTH 

There are fiye,dime»sioiis along which groups typically develop and grow* 
They have to do with clarity about membership, influence, feelings, individual 
^differences and productivity. People in new groups tend to concern themselves 



with these dimehsioiis'in ttie order juSt given. 



Membership . ^ ^ 

When you becqjrie part of a new group, the first thing you* re apt to care ' 
about is what it will mean to be a member. How will others expect you to act? 

. < \ ' ' ' ' . ^ . ' 

When should yoji speak and how do you go about it? If you say something as a 
joke, will others laugh or will they think you were being serious? Js it all 
right to cDpnieriftte, to leave early, to ^moke, to dress ^formally? Will - , 
members in this grpu^ hold your same values and attitudes? Will membership 
in tttis group facilitate or^conflict with other roles you have in life? Will : 
membership in .this group be stimulating, boring, exciting, threatening, 
rewarding, inconsequential? \ j ^ ? 

Influence , - ' . 

^ ' ^ . ^ ^ 

^s the meaning of niembership becomes clearer, attention geherally turns 
^ to questions of influence.. Who is the leader of this group? Is there a chairman?* 
Will the "real leader" please stand up? How do decisions get made? In what 
ways do people try to iiifluence each other? Are individuals open to letting 
others influence them? What opportunities are there for you to influence or 
fulfill leadership functions ? Are there individuals in the group who care more 
about the power of being leaders than they do about the goals and issues of the group? 
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P£«e',2 

Feelings ' 

As norms of membership and influence become clear, the expression of 
feelings becomes increasingly important. When others like an idea or action, 
do they say so? When there is boredom, frustration or anger, 4s this shared 
openly so that it can be worked out constructively? Can you express your 
filings freely as they occur so you don*t have to contain them and l^t themv 
build up^to a point where they burst through inappropriately? Do people wait 
until they "get out the door" to tell one or two colleagues how they "really felt 
about the meeting"? Is &e expression of negative feelings seen as honest 
feedback that can help, rather than as a destructive attack? Again, is^ 
> expression of positive feelings seen as honest feedback, rather than simply 
trying to influence or "gild the lily" ? ' 
Individual Differences 

Each member of a group represents certain unique experiences, knowledge 
and skills. Few groups seem^ to reach a point where they take maximum 
advantage of these^dividual differences. It's rather common for members, of 
'a group io reach a Ifevel of sharing feelings where each sees the others as 
likable because they are pretty much the ^^me as he is. This is sometimes 
referred to as the "honeymoon stage." If enough trust develops, the members 
may begin to be able to both recognize and value the individual differences that 
each possesses; A new set of questions then takes on mea nin g. Do the members 
take the time and effort to learn about the experiences, attitudes, knowledge, 
values, skills and ideologies of each other? Does each work at sharing his own 
ideas in order to get others' reactions and different ways of looking at issues? 
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. H75 

Do they let each other know they appreciate .these differences even^when they 
don't necessarily agree with them ? 

Productivity ' p ^ 

>^ " ' * 

Most groups exist for a purpose that involves some kind of prodixct. It 

•<« 

might simply he J;o have fun together. It might be to build better mouse traps 
or to improve the learning experiences of children. The product of many 
groups' tends toward a "lowest common denominator" of that potential which 
the individuals' in tjie group are capable. Depending upon how norms of 

membershii>, influence, feelings and individual differences get worked out, a 

^ / 

group can reach a level of^creatiVe ^productivity. Ideas of different individuals 
can be combined into better new ideas which no one person alone would have 
thought of. 'These questions'become important. How much energy goes into 
arguing about iMch ideas are "better" or "right" as compared to energy spent 
on de^^elopjng new ideas from combining old ones? Is effort ^pent on ^ 
diagno^^ng situations to bring out underlying issues? When problems are 
raised, is^'there a value for working them through thoroughly as. opposed to 
moving quickly toward,,action? ^Do members take the time to seek your 

reactions and ideas ? Do the norms of the group*3 organization support time 

* ^* . "> 

and ways for you Jto give your reactions and ideas? 

> 

Results 

There are two kinds of results from the ways a new group works out these 
five dimensions of its growth. One concerns task accomplishment. Tasks 
may be accomplished efficiently or inefficiently, thoroughly or only partially, 
with high qujility or in a shoddy mianner. The other kind of result has to do 
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with maintenance bf the group. There may be high esprit de corps where 
individuals are pleased and excited to be members. Or, there may be 
confusion and frustration where Individuals readily leave the group. 
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. HANDOUT 76 
• RATING OF GROUP PLANNING MEETING 

?; • / 

Instructions: Circle the number on eac^h scale which comes closest to being 
your assessment of the planning meeting just completed. 

J. » 

1. How clear were you about your membership role in the sextet? 

/I / 2 /3/4 /5/6 7 7/8/9 / 10 / 11 / 12 / 

Completely Clear on some things^ Completely 

confused confused about others clear 

2. How completely did you share your ideas in the meeting? 

/ 1 / 2 / 3 / 4. / 5 / 6 / 7 / 8 / 9 / 10 /Ul / 12 / 

1 • 5 

I did not share I shared' about half Incompletely shared 

any of my ideas of my ideas ; ^ every idea that 

occurred to me 

I 

3. To what extent were your efforts to influence the meeting successful? 

/ 1 7 2 / 3 7 4 / 5 / 6 / 7 / 8 / 9 / 10 / 11 / 12 / 

Notiung. I 'did had About half of my I strongly Influenced^ 

any influence on attempts influenced the group every 

' the group the group time 1 tried 

4. How clearly did you communicate your positive and negative feelings when 
you were aware of them? 

\ 

/X/2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9/10/11/12/ 

\ 

Not at all ~ I communicated to\ Completely clear 

no one knows them clearly half \ to everyone 

how I was feeling of the time • 

\ 
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Page 2 

5* How clear were you about how. others were feeling in the sextet? 

/l/2/a/4/5/6/7/8 7 9/ 10 /ll/l2/ 

I had no idea about I was clear about ' » I kne>v exactly How 

^ how anyone felt hUt of the group . ^ everyone felt 

6* " To what extent did the team benefit from the unique ijontribution of each ^ 
person in it? (By virtue of his role in the system, training, experience, etc.) 

• ' '. / 1, / 2/ 3/ 4/ 5/ 6/7/8/9/10/11/12/ 

Not at all—no * Ab9ut 50-50 Completely—benefited 

real benefit ' from everyone in the 

from anyone ' * group as much as 

possible ^ 

?• To what extent did the team work at discovering how your unique background 
and role could contribute to what was going on? 

r 

/I /- 2/3/4/5/6 / 7. / 8/ 9/ 10 / II/ 12/ 

They didn't jftnd They got about half They found out 

.out anything about of the contribution everything about me 

me that would have ' I could have made ^ that could be of any 
helped help 

How productive was the work of the sextet? 
^ / 1 / 2 / 3 / 4 / 5 / 6 / 7 / 8 / 9 / 10 / 11 / 12 / , 

Completely ' About half as Very productivis— as 

unproductive— productive as we , much as possibly 

nothing worthwhile could have been could have been done 

9. How creative was the plan produced? {For example, actively testing and 
building on each other's ideas. ) 

/l/2?'3/4/5/6/7/8/9/l0/ll/12/ 

" Not creative at ail— About 50-50 Extremely creative 

the plan came out of the plan—is better than 

lowest common denominator anyone could have 

of 'ideas from the group ^ come up with alone 

9^. - 2^2 
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HANDOUT 77 



COMPOSITE RATING OF GROUP PLANNIlfG MEETING 



Instructions: 



1. Record tUe ratings on this chart as each indivi'dual 
reports his ratings for each item. * 

2. Circle the poUit on each scale where the largest number 

of ratings ^cur. For example, if two consecutive numbers 
each have three ratings, circle botii numbers. 




3. Connect the circles with a Une^ producing a profile of 
your groUp work during the plaxming session. 
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HANDOUT 78 

V 

ASSESSME-ilT OF SUBSET XHI: SMALL GROUP DYNAMICS 



The five dimensions of group growth are: (check five) 

Conisensus Feelings 

^ Membership ^ 

Task Accomplishment. 

^ Influence 

Reward System 



Structure 

Individual Differences 
Productivity 
Maintenance 
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Answers: 



The five dimensions of group grpwth are: (check five) 
(wrong). Consensus (right) Feelings 

(right) Membership (wrong) Structure 

(wrong) Task Accomplishment (right) Individual Differences 
(right)' Influence (right) Productivity 

. (wrong) Reward System (wrong) Maintenance 
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• ^ — • ■ V 

SUBSETXIV: . - 

PLANNING YOUR BACK HOME RUPS PROJECT * 180 miimtes 



PURPOSES 

The activities of this subset are designed to allow the participants: 

* To begin wc^.l on idej^tifylng a real problem for a back home RUPS 
improvement project. 

To review aud reiixforce the RUPS modex and other major cognitive 
learnings of tiie workshop. " ' 



OBJECTIVES • 

Given instructions and support materials, ^ach participant^ will write problem 
statements .and a force field analysis for a back home RUPS project. With 
reference to guidelines and criteria given in earlier subsets, these statements 
will be critiqued In sextets. ^ ^ - 

Given instructions, eacKparticipant will do a force field on his abilities to 
follow through on a back home RUPS project and share these in his sextet. Two 
fpllow through meetings will be specified. With reference io the assessment 
handouts from all subsets, participants will review all major cognitive learnings 
to insure mastery. 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1. ' Newsprint Sheet N24 should be ready for display. 
2l Newsprint and felt-tip p^ns for use during Step 3. 

3. Newsprint Sheet N25 should be ready for use during the critique in Step 4. 

4. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS: 

i. ' . 

Handout 79: Agenda for Subset XIV: Planning Your Back Home RUPS 

Project ^ 
Handout 80: Back Home Problem Statement and Force Field Analysis 
Handout 81: Plans for a RUPS Project ^ 
Hai^out 82: Force Field on Myself ^^ -^ 

Handout 83: \Plans for Followup Sessions I antLII'^ 
Handout 84: Assessment of Subset XIV: . Planning Your Back Home 

RUPS Project - " ^ 
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SIJBSBTXIV 



SCHEDUIife ' i. MINUTOS I^TIONALE , 

■ .< 

!• Introduce " 5 Thiff allows the participants to structure 

: ' agenda for ' * appropriate expectations. 
Subset XIV 

— 

2* Discuss ' / '5 10 I Having sextets disousi? possi|)le problems 

\ possible ; to work on at home promotes a range ' 

haclchome * . of considerations. ' 

problems for / - - * * 

^ a RUPS project ^ * • 



3.' Write a - 30 ' This begins the back home follow through 
back home project in the content of teamwork - ^ 

problem' relationships which have developed 

statement during the workshop, 

and force . 
field analysis 

0 

) ' 



4. Critique each 45 This provides assessment of skills 

other* s problem\^ applied in beginning to formulate the 

statements^and back home projects, 

force field i 
analyses 



5. Overview of 30 
bactc home RUPS 
project guidance 
materials 

i 
i 



This familiarizes participants with the 
forms provided to vse in carrying out 
their back home RUPS project and 
anticipates sharing of the two followup 
meetings. 
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, * SUBSET XIV 

MATEBIAI^S INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY , 

H79V N24 !• Call attention to H79 and N24, introducing the sequence 
of activities for the subset* 



2« Have the participants meet in {heir sp^ttets. Ask them 
to take 10 minutes to discuss the kinds of problems they 
think they might like to work on at home. Explain that 
their discussion will serve as preparation for the next step, 
which they will do individually. ^, ' 



H80 3. Direct tfa6 participants to use H8Q to answer individually a 

problem statemenLfor a goal they really want to work 
' i [ on vf£L%VL they get home, and do a force field analysis of 

their improvement goal. Remind them of Handouts 6 
and 19 which give criteria and guidelines. Distribute 
sheets of newsprint find felt~tip pens on which they are to 
copy their statement and force field explaining that the ^ . 
critique will be written. Emphasize this is the start of 
the back home follow through pr6ject. 



N25 4. Direct participants to post their, newsprint problem 

statements and analyses on the wall. Announce a 
general critique that follows directions posted on N25. 
Explain that the critique should be as thorough as possible. 
Participants should continually check what they are reading 
against the criteria. Reinforce the first direction that 
participants should critique as many products as possible 
in the time available. 



H81 5. Refer to H81. Take time to go through the entire 

workbook with participants, showing that all necessary 
instructions are.giv^n and that there are extra forms for 
. the various parts of the process. Stress that there will 
be two followup meetings of the trios in the coming weeks. 
Point out possible options in case a meeting of the entire 
workshop for these sessions is not feasible. 
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SUBSET xnr (conttmied) 
SCHEDULE MINUTES 



.JL 



6. Individuals 
write a force 
field about 
carrying out 
back home 
/ RUPS project 



10 



RATIONALE 

Provides a chance td identify 
resistances. 



/ 



?• Sextets 
share 
individual 
force fields 



20 



Provides teaniwork support for 
considering ways to overcome 
resistances aiid strengthen 
facilitative^forces . 



8. . Aimounce 
plans for 
followup 
sessions 



Specifies expectations for followup 
meetings. / 



9. Review 

assessments 



25 



Reinforces cognitive learnings and 
assures ^participants of their 
mastery. 



/ 
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SUBSET'XIV (continued) 



MATEBIAI5 INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



H82 6. , Refer to H82, Tell the participants to follow the 

instructions on this handout. Announce that these 
personal forces for and against doing a back home 
project ^11 be shared in the sextets. 



7. Direct the participants to share their force fields on 
probabilities in sextets. 



H83 8. Direct participants to H83. Individuals should enter 

the dates, times and places for their followup trio 
sessions. 



H84 
(Refer to 
13 previous 
assessment 
handouts) 



9. Direct participants to N84. Refer them to the assessment 
handouts from each of the previous subsets. Emphasize 
the importance of their mastering the cognitive learnings 
of these assessments as they move now to^rd carrjnLng 
out their own real RUPS project. Note that H84 which 
' assesses their knowledge of the RUPS model is especially 
Inaportant as a guide to conducting a RUPS project. Ask 
them to review individually all the assessment handouts 
to be sure they have mastered the cognitive learnings. 
(Handouts 4, 12, 17, 23, 27, 34, 38, 43, 49, 55, 63, 
71, 78) 



/ 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N24 

(Copy this sample on a large sheet of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset XIV, Step 1) ^ 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET XlVi PLANNING YOUR BACK HOME RUPS PROJECT 
!• Introduce Subset XIV agenda 

2. Discuss possible back home problems for a RUPS project 

3. Write a back home problem statement and force field analysis 

4« dritique each other^s problem statements and force field analyses 

5. Overview of back home RUPS project guidance materials 

6« Write an individual force field about carrying out back home 
RUPS project 51 

?• Share individual force fields in sextet 

8. Announce plaus for followup sessions 

9. Review assessment 
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HANDOUT 79 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET XIV: PLANNING YOUR 
BACK HOME RUPS PROJECT 



ERIC 



Purposes ; To begin work on identifying a real problem and plan for a back 
home RUPS improvement project 

To review and reinforce the RUPS model and other major 
. cognitive learnings of the workshop 

Objectives ; Given instructions and support materials, each participant w.U 
write problem statements aiKl a force field analysis for a back 
home RUPS, project. With references to guidelines and criteria 
given in earlier subsets, these statements will be critiqued in 
sextets. 

Given instructions, each participant will do a force field on 
following through on a back home RUPS project to share in 
sexte ts . ^Two toilow tnrough meetings will be specified, with 
reference to the assessment handouts from all subsets, 
participants will review all major cognitive learnings to insure 
mastery. 

Steps; 1. Introduce Subset XIV agenda 

2. Discuss possible back home problems for a RUPS project 

3. Wirite a back home problem statement and force field 
analysis 

4. Critique each other's problem statements and force field 
analyses 

5. Overview of back home RUPS project guidance materials 

6. Write an individual force field on carrying out back home 
RUPS project 

7. Share individual force fields in sextet 

8. Announce plans for followup sessions ^ ; 

9. Review assessment 
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-- -- ._ HANDOUT 80 • 

BACK HOME PROBLEM STATEMENT AND FORCE FIELD ANALYSIS 

!• Statement of a problem I think I want to work on: 



2. Force field analysis of my improvement goal: 
Goal: 



Forces For 



Forces Against 



Take the last five minutes of this period to copy your problem statement and 
force field on newsprint for others to critique. 

Instructions: !• Write your problem statement and force field analysis on 

a large piece of newsprint 

2. Post your newsprint with another piece of newsprint next 
to it for written critiques from others 
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This space is for" notes you may wish to copy from the critique statements 
others wrote on your newsprint. 



Critique o£ problem statement: 



Critique of force field analysis: 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N25 

(Copy this sample on a large she^et of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset XIV, Step 4) 



DXRECnONS FOR CRITIQUE 

1. Read the statements as posted, get to as many as possible during time 
allowed. 

2. On the newsprint provided, write any critique you may have of the 
problem statement and/or the force field. 

3. Sign your critique. 
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HANDOUT 81 
PLANS FOR A RUPS PROJECT 

I 

o 

This folder contains a number of blank forms to use as an aid in carrying out 
a real RUPS project back home. It is suggested you use these and keep them 
filed in chronological order to refer to as a way of keeping track of your 
progress. 

« 

Fonr 1 is for keeping track of when you are working on different 
parts of the RUPS model 

Form 2 is for writing statements of your problem 

Form 3 is for writing force fields 

Form 4 is for making data-gathering plans ^ 

Form 5 is for stating results from data, deriving implications 
and listing possible action alternatives 

Form 6 is for stating action plans 

Form 7 is for recording .major changes and goals achieved 

There may not be enough blank forms for your project. If you need additional 
copies of any form, simply write them out for yourself on blank sheets of 
papfer. 
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FOKMl 

PROGRESS RECORD OF A RUPS PROJECT 



This RUPS project is conceraed with: 



Approximate dates that I worked on different phases of the RUPS project are 
recorded below. 

Date Phase 



1, ' The phases of the RUPS 

2, model are listed below as 

3, a reminder. You may 
4- repeat some of these ^ 

5, plans several times in 

6, carrying out a project. 
7. 

8, Identify concern 
9. 

10. Diagnose situation 
11. 

12. Consider action 

13. alternatives 
14. 

15. Test selected 

16. alternatives 
17. 

18. Adopt and diffuse ' 

19. / 

20. / Retrieve owledge 

21. / of setting 

/ 

/ Derive implfcation 
from knowledge of 

/ setting 



Retrieve jscientiflLc_ 
knowledge 

Derive implications 
2^Q tvom scientific 

knowledge 
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Date: 

FORM 2 
PROBLEM STATEMENT NO. 
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Date: 



FORM 3 



FORCE FIELD NO, 



Goal: 



Forces For 



. Forces Against 



\ 



I 



\ 
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Date: 



V FORM 4 
DATA-GATHERING PLAN NO, 



Forces about which data is to be gathered: 



From whom (or, where) data is to be gathered: 



Way in which data is to be gathered (tools, observation plan, questions to 
be asked, etc. ): 
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Date: ' 

FORMS 

RESULTS, IMPLICATIONS AND ACTION ALTERNATIVES 



A major result from the data is: 



One implication that can be derived from this result is: 



ieaijyvith^this- implication .are: 



Another implication that can be derived from this result is: * 



- Some action alternatives that might deal with this implication af e: 



Another implication that can be derived from this result is: 



Some action alternatives that might deal with this implication are: 
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^ Date: 



FORM 6 



STATING ACTION PLANS 



H81 
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llie major parts of the action plan include: 



Resources I have considered in carr5ring out the action plan include (e. , 
management COTisiderations, helping relationships, own initiative, etc.): 



4 
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Date: 



FORM 7 



MAJOR CHAN&ES AND GOAL PREPARED 



A major change in the forces of the problem that has taken place: 



H81 
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Concrete evidence that this change has taken place in the forces: 



A major goal that has been achieved: 



Concrete evidence that this goal has been achieved: 
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HANDOUT 82 



FORCE FIELD ON MYSELF 



Instnictions: Identify the forces for and against your moving ahead to carry 
out a RUPS improvement project back home. 



FORCES WfflCH WILL aFFECT THE PROBABILITY 
OF MY DOING A RUPS PROJECT 



Forces For ^ 



Forces Against 
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HANDOUT 83 
PLANS FOR FOLLOWUP SESSIONS I AND U 



FoUowup Session I will be held on 



(date) 



at 



0* clock. We will meet at 



(time) 



(place) 



The meeting will end at 



(time) 



Followup Session n will be held on 



o'clock. 



(date) 



at 



o'clock. We will meet at 



(time) 



(place) 



The meeting will end at 



o'clock. 



(time) 



The purpose of the two folloAvup sessions is to help each other analyze progress 
and plans for your back home RUPS projects. You will meet and work in your 
original workshop trios. jYou are to bring all of the materials from the work- 
shop to these sessions so that you will have them to refer to if needed. You 
are to bring any materials you have developed as part of your actual ba^k home 
RUPS project. You will help each other consider where you are and what 
steps are needed next in relation to the RUPS model. You will critiaue problei^ 
statemeAt^L force fields, data-gathering plans and results, action plans 
outcomes. [ I ' 




r 
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HANDOUT 84 

.ASSESSMENT OF SUBSET XIV: PLANNING YOUR BACK HOME RUPS PROJECT 
1. Fill in the missing labels in the empty boxes of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving Model below. 



SaENTIFIG^. 
KNOWLEDGE 



—THE PROCESS - 




-KNOWLEDGE 
OF YOUR 
SETTING 
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Answer: 

1. Fill in the missing labels in the empty boxes of the Research Utilizing Problem Solving Model below. 



scientific 
knowledgeT^ 



THE PROCESS 



^knowledge 
"of your 

SETTING 




Methodology 
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SUBSET XV: 

FOLLOWUP SESSION I 195 minutes 



PURPOSE 

The activities of this subset are designed to provide support for carrying out a 
back home RUPS project and further practice in applying RUPS skills. 



OBJECTIVES r/ 

Given reference to previous RUPS workshop handouts^ participants will apply 
criteria to analyzing each other^s progress in implementing skills while 
carrjring out a real RUPS project. Each participant will further explicsite 
plans for support and the next steps of his project. 

LEADER PREPARATION 

1. Newsprint Sheej; N26 should be ready for display. 

2. Paprr and pencils 

3. PARTICIPANT MATERIALS 

Handout o5: Agenda for Subset XV: FoUowup Session I 

Handout 86: Analyzing Progress of a RUPS Project 

Handout 87: Developing Back Home Support to Carry Out a RUPS Project 

Handout 88: Next Steps of My RUPS Project 



i 

I 
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SUBSET XV 



SCHEDULE MINUTES RATIONALE / 

Introduce 5 , This allows participants to structure 

agenda for appropriate expectations. 

Subset XV 



This initiates sharing of RUPS projects 
beginning with aspects which are most 
relevant emotionally. 



3. , Analyze * 90 Work in the trios takes advantage of 

progress of ^ helping norms developed during the 

RUPS projects workshop. This should increase the 

validity of applying the RUPS skills 
criteria to analyzing progress. 



Emphasizes the value of seeking 
back home teamwork support, comparable 
to the trio, to support conditions that 
have been experienced. 



5. 


Plan next 
steps 


20 


Directs attention to clarifying next 
actions and making a psychological 
commitment to them. 


6. 


Share plans 


30 


Provides opportunity for c 
and socially reinforced co 


critique 
mmitment. 


1 

7. 


State time k 
next sessioa 


5 ! 


Assures shared awarenesi 
meeting time and place an 
the need to bring material 


3 of next 
d reinforces; 
s. 
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2. Discuss 15 
rewards and 
frustrations 
of individual 
RUPS projects 



4. Consider 30 
support 
needed 



SUBSET XV 

MATEBIALS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

H85, N26 1. Refer to H85 and N26 in reviewing the agenda. Note that 

participants will work in the original workshop trios 
throughout this session. 



2. In trios, each person is to share briefly the most 
rewarding and the most frustrating experience 
encountered thus far in working on a RUPS project. 



H86 3. Instruct participants to use H86 to help analyze each 

other^s progress in carrying out RUPS projeccs. ^ 
Working in trios, they will have 30 minutes to work 
on each member's project. 



H87 



4. Instruct participants to use H87 as a guide in helping . 
trio members consider support they need in continuing 
to carry out their RUPS projects. 



H38 



5. Direct participants to spend 10 minutes alone using 
:I38 to specify plans for next steps in their RUPS 
projects- 



6. Have participants share plans for next steps in trios. 



ERIC 



7. 



Announce the time and place of FoUowup Session II. ; 



Remind participants tc 
original workshop and 



bring both their materials frO|m the , 
their back home RUPS proje^ 
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NEWSPRINT SHEET N26 



(Copy this* sample on'^a large sheet of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset XV> Step 1) 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET XV: FOLLOWUP SESSION I 

1. Introduce Subset XV agenda 

2. Discuss rewards and frustrations of RUPS projects 

3. Analyze progress of RUPS projects 

4. Consider support needed 

e 

5. Plan next steps 

6. Share plans 

7. State time of next session 




HANDOUT 85 
AGENDA FOR SUBSET XV: FOLLOWUP SESSION I 



To provide support for carrying out back home RUPS projects 
and further practice in applying RUPS skills, 



Given reference to previous RUPS workshop handouts, 
participants will apply critega to analyzing each other^s 
progress in implementing skills while carrying out a- real 
RUPS project. Each participant will further explicate pla 
for support and the next steps of his project, 

1. Introduce Subset XV agenda 

2. Discuss rewards and frustrations of RUPS projects 

3. Analyze progress of RUPS projects 

4. Consider support needed 

5. w Plan the next steps 

6. Share plans 

7« State time of next session 
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H86 



ANALYZING PROGRESS OF A RUPS PROJECT 



It is suggested that you use the following ideas to help other trio members consider the progress being 
made on their RUPS projects. 

First: Help the person consider where he is on the RUPS diagram. Which phases of the RUPS process 
has he covered? Has he .cycled back to repeat some/phases in light of new information gained? What - 
evidence can he show of the phases he has been through? What phase is he in right now? Is he clear 
about this? Are his current efforts appropriate or does it appear that he should be in a different phase 
right now? Use the diagram of the RUPS model below to work out the answers to these questions with him* 



SCIENTIFIC^ may draw on. 

KNOWLEDGE 



JHE PROCESS may draw on 



.KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE ^ 
EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING 



Theory 



Research 
Findings 



Methodology^ 




IdentifiC£ltion of a Concern 



Diagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Action Alternatives 



Feasibility Testing of Selected 
Alternatives, Including Training 
and Evaluation 



r 



Ado] 




id Diffusion of Good 






tematives 


♦if 














« 






\ 




•* 


286 










/ 





-Priority 
of Needs 

j^esources 



-Existing 
Innovations 
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Second; Critique the quality of the work done so far. Were the four guideline 
questions clearly answered in writing the problem statement(s)? Are the 
forces in the force field stated specifically enough to know who to go to and . 
what to'ask in order to clarify a force? Are force fields rank ordered for 
importance and rated for clarity? Was data collected in order to clarify 'forces 
in the force field? Were results from data written out and implications 'derived 
from them prior to considering action alternatives? Was action planned using 
force' fields to consider ways to strengthen and/or weaken specific forces ? Is 
there any objective data to show that any forces .have been changed or that 
measurable objectives have been reached? Some, or all, of these questions . 
should be answerable depending on how far the RUPS project has proceeded. 
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HANDOUT 87' \' 

DEVELOPING BACK HOME SUPPORT TO CARRY OUT A 

RUPS PROJECT ' • 



There are two important ways to think about developing back home support to ' 
carry out a RUPS project. One has to do with support'for yourself -as you - - 
work on the project* The other has to do with the inyolvemeab and commitment • 
of others who can contribute to success of the project* ? 

Support for Yourself , . ^ 

Most of us benefit a great deal from the kinds of relationships and activities 
shared by the trios in the RUPS workshop training. Your fellow Irio membeiV 
may be from.your home school setting. If so, consider whether there^re 
acjditional pe^spns in your school setting with whom you could work at l^uilding,; 
these kinds of helper-helpee relationships. If not, hoy/ can you start from' 
scratch to build such relationships? Your ability to use the RUPS propess and , 
skills gives you one kind of puilport. The help you can get from colleagues who 
are also skilled in RUP*S often adds critical pgrspective to your efforts. Worldng. 
with the help of others in your school letting can have added advantages op 
their gaining from knowledge of your work. It also can build norms among a ^ 
school staff of sharing innovations,, helping each other^s professional growth^, 
using an experimental approach to deal openly with problems and forming 
trust. ^ , . ^ = . ' ^ 

Support for the Project ^ ^ . ^ . " 

The success of your RUPS project depends on the kind of involvement alid^. 
commitm'^nt that you elicit from others. This in turn largely depends onJiow' ' ' 
you answer the management questions. Many successful RUPS projects have 
been especially creative in ways of involving pupils. In some- situations, ptipils 
have lieen involve'd in using the force field techniques, data gathering and" 
analysis. As noted earlier, there-is no advance prescription. You* must 
diagnose what make^ the most sense in your situation. . Here^ again aije the . 
management questions fbr you to consider. * . * , " ^' , / , 

1. Is j;here awareness ^mong those who will be affected by the propose^* 
^ change tliat a change is needed?. * J. . ^ 

"2i ' Wliat are- your own motives~\yhy do you ctesire^to sfe^ this char-, " come 



^ ;'abqut? 

3. . WhaCare the motives, present oaf* potential*, among those who will be 

affected for- desirlpg to;see this change>c9me about? • ^. ' - 

4, What is the nature df your relationship with thqge who will be affected bjj^^ 
thischarig^? < ■ - "^v, ' • .. ' 

. • • • • ^ . . ' " • " 
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Are those who will be affected by the change working with you on 
clarifying what the nature of the situation is ? 

Are those who will be affected by the change involved in considering 
alternative ways for bringing it about? 

If you and others have arrived at a point of having some clear intentions 
for change, what has to happen in order to move from the stage of having 
good intentions to the stage of making actual change efforts ? 

Are those who will be affected by the change the ones who are carrying 
out the plan to bring about the change? 

How will you know if the change has really happened, and if so, why it 
happened or didnU happen? 

If the change has happened, what support v/ill be necessary in order for 
it to continue in the new way ? 

Are those who were involved in this effort now more able to carry out 
other change efforts in the future ? 
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HANDOUT 88 
NEXT STEPS OF MY RUPS PROJECT 



Outline briefl}' below the next st^ps you plan to take in carrying out your RUPS 
project. "This Will be for sharing and criticizing in your trio. Be clear about 
how these steps fit into the RUPS model diagram. Be ready to discuss how 
your present data and analyses lead logically to these next steps. Be ready to 
discuss how the way you plan to carry out these steps speaks to your needs for 
back home support and to ans^wering possible management questions. 



My next steps will be . . • 
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SUBSET X\T[t 

FOLLOWUF SESSION n . 180 minutes 



PURPOSE 

These activities are designed to provide support for carrying out back hopie 
RUPS projects and further practice in applying skills. 



OBJECTIVES 

Given reference to previous RUPS workshop handouts, participants will apply^ 
criteria to analyzing each other^s progress in implementing skills while carrying 
out a real RUPS project* Each participant will further explicate plans to 
support desired changes and share his RUPS project experience. 



LEADER PREPARATION 

1. • Newsprint Sheet N27 should be ready for display* 

2. Paper and pencils 

3. PARTiaPANT MATERIALS m 

Handout 89: Agenda for Subset XVI: Followup Session n 

Handout 90: Analyzing Progress of a RUPS Project 

Handout 91: Developing Back Home Support to Maintain a Desired Change 

^ Handout 92: My Plans for Further Sharing 
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SUBSET XVI 



SCHEDULE MINUTES- RATIONALE 

O 

1. Introduce 5 . , This allows parttcipants to structure 

^ agenda for appropriate expectations* 

Subset XVI ^ . ^ « 



2. Discuss what 15 This activity initiates sharing on 

should have. emotionally relevant aspects and 

been different -supports a work norm of critical 

review* 



3* Analyze 90 
progress of 
RUPS projects 



Work in trios takes advantage of 
helping norms developed in the 
workshop* This should increase the 
validity of applying RUPS skills 
criteria to analyzing progress* 



4* Consider 
support for 
change . . 



30 



This introduces the concept of need 
for maintaining change as an addition 
to concepts of how to bring about change* 



5. Plan further 
g sharing 



10 



This is to orient participants toward 
back home sharing similar to the kinds 
of sharing experienced in the workshop 
setting* ^ 



6. Consider 30 This supports commitment to followup 

other RUPS sharing and follow through use of the 

projects ^ RUPS process* 
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MATEEIAI5 INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



SUBSET xyi 



H89, N27 1. Refer to H89 audi N27 in reviewing the agenda. Note that 
participants will work in the original workshop trios. 



2. In trios, inistruct each person to briefly share one thing 
he would do differently if he were starting his RUPS 
project over at the beginning. 



H90 3. Direct participants to use H90 to help analyze each 

other's progress in carrying out RUPS projects. 
Working in trios, they will have 30 minutes to work on 
each member's project. 



^ H91 ' 4. Direct participants to read H91 and discuss in trios their 
ideas about ways to maintain desired changes. 



H92 5. Direct participants to read and react individually 

to H92. 



6. Direct participants to share in trios their ideas about 
further sharing from H92 and also consideration of other 
RUPS projects they might wish to undertake. 
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NEWSPBINT SHEET N27 

(Copy this sample on a lar^ sheet of newsprint 
and have ready to use in Subset XVI, Step 1) 



AGENDA FOR SUBSET XVI: FOLLOWUP SESSION H 



1. 


Introduce Subset XVI agenda 


2. 


Discuss what ishould have been different 


3. 


Analyze progress of RUPS projects 


4. 


Consider support for change 


5. 


. Plan further sharing 


6. 


Consider other RUPS projects 
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HANDOUT 89 

AGENDA FOR SUBSET XVI: FOLIOWUP SESSION II 

To provide support for carrying out back home RUPS projects 
and further practice in applying RUPS skills. 

Given reference to previous RUPS workshop handouts, 
participants will apply criteria to analyzing each other^s 
progress in implementing skills while carrying out a real 
RUPS project. Each participant will further explicate plans 
to support desired changes and share his RUPS project 
experience. - 

!• Introduce Subset XVI agenda 
2o Discuss what should have been different 

3. Analyze progress of RUPS projects 

4. Consider support for change 



5. Plan fiirther sharing 

6. Consider other RUPS projects 
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HANDOUT 90 
ANALYZING PROGRESS OF A RUPS PROJECT 



It is suggested that you use the following ideas to help other trio members consider the progress being 
made on their RUlPS projects. >, ' « 

First; Help the person consider where he is on the RUPS diagram. Which phases of the RUPS process 
has he covered? Has he cycled back to repeat some phases in light of new information gained? What 
evidence can he show of the phales he has been through? Wh^t phase Is he in right now? Is he clear 
about this? Are his current efforts appropriate or does it appear tha: heshould be in a different phase 
right iiow? Use the diagram' of the RUPS model below to work out the answers to these questions with him. 



SCIENTIFIC^ may draw on. 

KNOWLEDGE 



-THE PROCESS may draw on. 



- -i^KNOWLEDGE ~ 
OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SETTING 



Theory 



Research 
Findings 



Methodology]^ S ^ 




Identification of a Concern! 



Diagnosis of the Situation 



Formulating Action Alternatives 



Feasibility Testing of Selected 
Alternatives » Including Training 
and Evaluation 



Adoption and Diffusion of Good 
Alternatives 



O 
M 



o 
> 

i 



M 

s 

5! 
O 



O 



•Priority 
of Needs 

^Resources 



-•Existing 
Innovations 
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Second : Critique the quality of the work done so far. Were the four guideline 
questions clearly answered in writing the problem statement(s)? Are the forces 
in force fields stated specifically enough to know who tb go to and what to ask in 
order to clarify a force? Are force fields rank ordered for importance and 
rated for clarity? Was data collected in order to clarify forces in the force 
field? Were results from data written out and implications derived from them 
prior to considering action alternatives ? Was action planned using force fields 
to consider ways to strengthen and/or weakeii specific forces? Is there any 
objective data to show that any forces have changed or that measurable 
objectives have been reached? Some, or all, of these questions should be 
answerable "depending on how far the RU^S project has proceeded. 
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HANDOUT 91 



DEVELOPING BACK HOME SUPPORT TO MAINTAIN 
A DESIRED CHANGE 



At the begimimg of the RUPS workshop, a problem was defined as existing 
when th6re is a difference between the way things are now and the way someone 
would like them to be; The force field techni^e describes things as being the 




them toward and a,way from a goal. The goal is a specific statement of how you 
would like things to be. You move toward the goal by changing the current 
balance of forces. But, in many change projects, things don't stay changed. , 
A goal may be reached for a short period of time. Then old forces begin to 



operate again. Things slide back toward their origtoal pattern. Not enough 
attention was given to ways co maintain the forces needed to carry, on the 
desired change. 

Up to now, you may have used RUPS skills primarily to consider ways tp 
hvixtg about a desired change. Important additional actions may occur to you by 
using these techniques to consider what will be needed to maintain a desired 
change. What would a force field of forces for and against maintaining the goal, 
once reached, look like? It might be somewhat different than the ones you've 
used in considering how to move toward the goal! How would you answer the 
management questions in terms of maintaining the change? leu might answer , 
some of them differently than when you were working to bring the change about. 
You might also need to consider some different kinds of support for yourself in 
maintaining the cjhange. 




way they are at any given time because of the balance of forces that could push 
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HANDOUT 92 



MY PLANS FOR FURTHER SHATHNGT 



Things you have learned irom thq successes and failures otyour RUPS 
projects can help others. Understanding of the RUPS process and its skills 
can also be shared. There are many forces for and against effective shari.ng 
in the field of education. Your RUPS training probably makes you more 
sophisticated than most educators in thinking about this problem. If you were 
to accept the challenge of sharing knowledge of your RUPS project and the RUPS 
process with others in your back home setting, iow would you go about it? 
Make some notes of the steps you would take. You will be asked to share these 
ideas in your trio. 



o 



V 



o 




o 
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^' APPENDIX A 

FAC3ULTY MEETING TYPESCRIPT 



We need more communicatioii and support for sharing teaching ideas in oqr 
faculty. I knov/ several individuals who are doing exciting things that I believe 
most of the others are not aware of. We seem'to lackMime and ways to share • 
effectively* WeWe made some major changes in curriculrm and org \4zation 
in the past few years which have created a great deal of pressure. What can I 
do to create more effejctive sjipport and sharing without my efforts simply 
adding up to mpre demands on thp teachers ? , 

« Teaching these days is much more demanding than it was in the past. There 
are so many new approaches and the children themselves are different^ 

X found an exciting liew^way to involve my kids in individual project work, but 
others don*t really want to hear about it. Everyone has to discover their own 
way of doing things. 

I'd like to know more about "how some of the others do things in their classrooms 
bui^there really^isn't time. * 

Mrs. Jones seems interested in some of my ideas when I talk to her alone, but 
in faculty meetings we spend alli^f our time on administrative problems. 

Alice Conway and I try out our ideas on each other. We don't mind sharing when 
. things don»t work out. I*d feel foolish if I had to share my mistakes with most 
of our faculty. . - 

With some of the changes we've been making, there is a greater need than ever 
for sharing among the faculty, but it has got to be done in a way that gets down 
, to the real issues. 

There's too much that I can get doae alone to'spend time in gripe sessions. 

' ,The major goal of any feculty meeting ought to be to get it over as quickly as . 
possible. Most of what we do in faculty meetings could be handled by memos 
anyway. 
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